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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Unconditional surrender of the Netherlands East Indies took place on 
March 9. Japanese forces which landed on 
Java on Match 1 placed Batavia, capital of the 
Netherlands East Indies, under their complete 
control on March 5. A furious dtive was staged without delay 
against fugitive enemy soldiers fleeing toward Bandoeng. Another 
attacking Japanese unit raided Sourabaya, the largest naval base 
of the Netherlands East Indies. Thus, the main enemy forces 
were completely isolated and subjected to severe assaults by the 
ptessing Japanese troops. Armistice finally was proposed by the 
Netherlands East Indies Government on Match 7. It was on the 
following day that Governor-General Tjatda van Starkenborgh and 
Lieutenant-General Porten, Commandet-in-Chief of the Netherlands 
Army, accepted Japan’s demand of unconditional surrender. Orders 
for the suspension of armed resistance were issued over the tadio 
by the Governor-General at 10 p-m. on March 9. The entire Nether- 
lands Hast Indies thus surrendered to Japan nine days after the landing 
of the Japanese forces on Java and eight weeks after Japan’s first land- 
ing on the soil of the East Indies at Tarakan on January 11. All 

vantage points and principal cities in Dutch territory thus were captured 
by the Japanese forces and with this the colonial tule of the Nether- 
lands flourishing for three and a half centuries collapsed. The 70,000,- 

000 Indonesians, indigenous to the Netherlands East Indies, have now 

been liberated from exploitation and maladministration of the Nether- 

lands. The number of wat captives reached about 93,000, consisting 

of 60,000 Dutch troops in Java, 18,000 of foreign countries and 15,000 

volunteet troops. The “‘iron ” chain of the fso-called aBcp encircle- 

ment against Japan has been dismally broken to pieces, as a result of 


Surrender of Nether- 
lands Indies 
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the fall of the Netherlands East Indies. 


The success of Japan’s lightning offensive and occupation of Java has 
Rk asennon given gteat shocks to the anti-Axis countries 
Force Wiped out which ate / simply dumbfounded to see theit 

ABCD camp crumbling like a house of catds. That 

Japan has scored a brilliant victory in a brief period is mainly due to 

its acquisition of sea and air power and to a free display of its 

careful and daring military operations, In close collaboration of the 

Army and Navy fotces, Japan effected a successful descent on Palembang 

by parachutist forces on February 14 and gained mastery of the southern 

part of Sumatra and this was followed by their attack and occupation 
of Banka Island on February 15. Bali Island was landed on February 

19. When Timor Island was successfully landed on February 20, all 

preparations were completed by Japan to tighten its pincer movements 

on Java. When all this was done, large-scale, intensive air raids 
were conducted on Port Darwin and air bases in Java in succession. 

In these raids the enemy air strength was miserably smashed. To cap 

Japan’s victorious raids, two American and Dutch destroyers each were 

sunk by Japan in the battle off Bali on Februaty 24 and two cruisers 

and one destroyer seriously damaged. The battle off Soutabaya taking 
place between the late afternoon of February 27 and before dawn of 
the following day and the battle off Batavia on Match 1 resulted in 
the annihilation of the main naval forces of the anti-Axis united nations. 
In these two sea battles six enemy cruisers, consisting of the American 
A-class cruiser Houston, British A-class cruiser Exeter, Australian 
B-cruisers Perth and Hobart, Dutch B-class cruisers De Ryuter and Java, 
were sunk. Seven submarines, eight destroyers, one gunboat and one 
mine-sweepet of the enemy countries were also destroyed. The South- 
western Pacific thus has been placed under Japan’s domination. Java was 
completely marooned under this plight and this forced the Netherlands 
East Indies to capitulate. The American B-class cruiser Marblehead, 
which survived the ordeal as the only enemy warship there, was sighted 
and engaged by Japanese cruisers in the Indian Ocean «west of Australia 
on March 2 and was sent to the bottom in seven minutes. With this, 
the ships of the United States Navy operating in the greater East 
Asia zone were completely wiped out. 
The capital of Burma, Rangoon, was occupied by Japanese forces on 
March 8. These forces after the occupation of Marta- 
pe pep me ban on February 10 smashed the enemy front along the 
Bilin River and quickly advanced to the district east of 
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the Sittang River. The river was ctossed on Match 2 in the face of enemy 
resistance. The operation of attacking Rangoon was then started. The 
enemy forces wete hard pressed in the neighbourhood of Pegu and 
Rangoon and crushed. The occupation of Peguand Rangoon was realized 
on March 7 and 8 respectively. Burma Road, the only blood trans- 
fusion line tothe Chungking régime, was thoroughly intercepted by the 
Japanese troops. It was on January 17 that the Japanese forces crossed 
the Thai-Burma frontier. Since then they had gone through great 
hardships and conquered natural disadvantages confronting them. High 
mountains and dense forests unknown to human footprints had to be 
negotiated by the expeditionary forces. Enemy forces entrenched 
themselves in natural fastness of the Salween, Bilin, and Sittang rivers 
and offered their stubborn resistance. The connections between 
British and Chungking troops were cut off entirely, when the Japanese 
troops intercepted Burma Road. In response to Japan’s military opera- 
tions, Burmans rose in insurrection against Britain at various places. 
They have been groaning under maladministration and mistule of 
Britain for many years. They organized volunteer corps for the 
independence of Burma and are reported to have resorted to armed 
resistance against the temaining British troops. The aspiration for 
tealizing “ Burma for Burmans ”, known as Dobama, and the movement 
for overthrowing the British rule there are amply evident among 
Burmans. 
At the plenary sessions of the House of Peers and House of Representa- 
: ; tives held on the Second Victory 
polio w pee uealia and Day on Match 12, marking the 
celebration of the fall of Rangoon and 
the surrender of the Netherlands East Indies, Prime Minister Hideki 
Tohjo in his speech delivered on the occasion warned both Australia 
and India and made clear Japan’s policy. He said in part : “‘Australians 
themselves are well awate of the fact that Australia is not able to defend 
itself against Japan’s strong military forces. Naturally, they ought 
to understand what attitude they must assume at this momentous 
junctute to preserve their own welfare. Unless Australia changes 
its attitude, the present fate of the Netherlands East Indies will be the 
future fate of Australia. It is earnestly hoped that Australia would lose 
no time to see correctly what the situation teally means without adhering 
to private considerations and circumstances and quickly decide on 
its most important action, as heaven dictates.” After asking for 
reconsideration of Australia, the Prime Minister declared to India, saying: 
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“ The realization of ‘ India for Indians,’ which is a long chetished hope 
of the 400,000,000 Indians is near. If Indian leaders are misled by 
whims of Britain and lose the present opportunity ptesented by heaven, 
India will forever have no chance of being rescued and nothing will 
be more unfortunate than this for the Indians.” His last warning 
was impressive, when he said that,” ‘India today faces a grave 
moment, in which it must decide whether Indians will stand up to 
share the glory of construction of the greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere as ‘ India for Indians ’ or remain forever as slaves under Ametican 
and British fetters.”” Prime Minister Tohjo also expressed his sympathy 
toward the Chinese people in the Chungking-occupied provinces with 
the following statement: “At a time.when the United States and 
Britain are inducing various nations to co-operate with them through 
deceit and sweet promises for their defence, and when these nations 
ate once defeated, the Democracies forsake them quickly as paper is 
thrown into a waste paper basket, I feel teally offended out of my 
tighteous indignation to see Chungking leadets still temaining uncon- 
scious of this fact.” 

The Pacific war has not only resulted in Japan’s acquisition of strategic 
eta srtes. Points of the southern regions, but has consolidated 
nomic Resources tS position to withstand a long-term warfate. 

developing eet ha rg as epee 

Looking over principal ie pete ia er ae eee 

richly-endowed regions he ete cae a ae pia taaaanoal 

tons of petroleum products ee ee ee ae oni 

Se : sting of 5,000,000 tons in Sumatra, 

200,000 tons in Borneo and 800,000 tons in Java), 300,000 tons of 
tubber, 28,000 tons of tin (17,000 tons on Banka Island 40, t 
Billiton Island and 10,000 tons on others), 1 re Ray in 

» 10,000 tons of quinine (the 


largest amount in th 
é € world), 1,500,000 ¢ 
largest in the worl Bocca )> 1,500, ons of sugar (the second 


oil. The amount of all these pro i 
other countries, Deposits of ferr 


j Ose of nj 
tons. Besides, the Netherlands East Indi ickel ore at 100,000,000 
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460,000 tons, the largest in the world, and the tin production, too, is 
the heaviest in the world, being 82,000 tons. Annual output, of ferrous 
ore there is 1,940,000 tons. The Philippines now produces 700,000 
tons of ferrous ore a year, but its subterranean deposists are estimated 
at 1,000,000,000 tons. The Philippines also produces 12,000 tons of 
chromium a year and its deposits are reputed to be the largest in the 
world, being 10,000,000 tons. Other products are 1,000,000 ounces 
of gold, 49,000 tons of manganese ote, 1,150,000 tons of sugar, the 
third largest in the world, 800,000 tons of copra, the highest in the 
world, 5,000,000 bales of Manila hemp, also holding the record amount 
in the world, and the deposists of copper ore ate estimated at 5,000,000 
tons. The acquisition of these key resources by Japan has given this 
country a fitm economic basis to continue its warfare and also has 
removed uncertainty regarding the munitions industry in carrying out 
the Pacific war. 
The United States whose Pacific Fleet was crippled at Pearl Harbour 
“a ; by the Japanese Navy is resorting to guerilla 
eon ae watfare. It adopted a favourite strategy, 
known as “‘cartier striking force,” evidently 
for the purpose of removing non-confidence of the American public 
in its ability. For this purpose, American warships ate resorting 
to reckless guerilla warfare, but each time their plan was nipped in the 
bud, as heavy damages wete inflicted and they had to retreat in haste. 
American warships now cannot do anything effective against the 
Japanese Navy. Despite their previous defeat in attacking Japan’s 
mandated South Sea islands, Marshall Group, on February 1, the enemy 
watships in the formation of “cartier striking force”? with aircraft- 
cattiets in the centre were sighted and engaged by Japanese air forces 
at about several hundred miles northeast of New Guinea on February 
tz. Without losing a moment, Japanese planes swooped down upon 
them. The result was that a medium-sized aircraft-carrier was sunk 
for certain after having been set on fife and another warship seriously 
damaged. The latter fled somewhete. Before dawn on Februaty 24 
one enemy aircraft-carrier, two cruisers and six destroyers raided Ohtori 
Island, formerly Wake Island. Japanese naval forces on land bom- 
batded them and set fire to one enemy cruiser and hit one destroyer. 
Five enemy airplanes were shot down in the fighting. When Japanese 
airplanes started to counter-attack, the enemy warships took to rout. 
Also before dawn on March 4, 30 enemy planes came over Minami- 
torijima Island, but seven of them were shot down. All the other 
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lanes were repulsed. Japanese air forces on the night of March 4 
leas a ee raid on the naval base of Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
blasted the enemy military establishments and its naval arsenal drop- 


ping several tons of bombs. an. 
Bold and free activity of Japanese submarines in the waters off the 


American Pacific coast has struck terror into the 

ee Linen. hearts of Americans. Since the opening» of 
hostilities on December 8, 1941, these submarines 

have been daringly operating over the vast expanse of the Pacific. It 
was on the night of February 24 that a Japanese submarine made its 
appearance off the California coast and bombarded military establish- 
ments at Santa Barbara, inflicting heavy damage to enemy property. 
Damages done to ships of the anti-Axis countries by the Japanese Navy 
up to Match 12 were 128 vessels with an aggregate of 680,000 tons sunk 
and 92 vessels with an aggregate of 300,000 tons seriously damaged. 


New Japanese Ambas- : , ‘ 
sador to Soviet Union ©enetal Yoshitsugu Tatékawa, who had resigned 


Owing to ill-health. The investment ceremony 
was held on February 28. The new Ambassador used to be 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary to Belgium and later to France, Also 
he was active as delegate to the League of Nation’s Disarmament 
Conference. It was in 1937 that he was appointed Foreign Minister 
in the Hayashi Cabinet and later he served as diplomatic adviser 
to Foreign Minister Kazushighé Ugaki and Foreign Minister Togo 
He is a veteran and senior diplomat. At a time when the Pacific 


© years and, when the Japanese 
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appointed Minister Plenipotentiary, eects Moth bs 
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bank. The Government also approved the draft Imperial ordinance 
relating to the enforcement of the law. 

Under the new law, the capital of the Bank of Japan is to be in- 
cteased to *¥100,000,000 (Article 5), of which 55,000,000 will be 
furnished by the Government. The authorized capital is 60,000,000, 
of which *£45,000,000 is paid up. 

The bank under the new structure will be able to undertake more 
freely financing of the industrial productivity expansion programmes 
and regulation of the monetary policy in regard to the occupied 
areas. The scope of its operations has been so extended as to enable 
it to assume in East Asia the position hitherto enjoyed by the Bank 
of England in world economy. 

The issue of bank-notes will no longer be based on the volume of 
gold reserves but the Finance Minister can now fix the amount of 
issue at his discretion. Instead of concentrating on commercial financ- 
ing as hitherto it will engage in industrial financing. Besides con- 
trolling the money rates, the bank will more actively than at present 
conduct open market operations through transactions in Govern- 
ment bonds and other securities designated by the Government.2= 

The bank has also been empowered to conclude a foreign exchange 
or banking contract with the central bank of any country which is a 
member of the greater East Asia co-ptospetity sphere, thereby acting 
as the clearing house for bills of exchange among all the countries of 
the sphere. 

Wide powers are to be delegated to the Japan Foreign Trade Associa- 
: tion, one of the key industrial and trade control 
peat tade Organizations set up under the Key Industrial 
Organizations Control Ordinance, accompanying 

the structural adjustments to be shortly undertaken by the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry. The first part of the plan being studied by the 
Ministry is to expand and strengthen the Council Chamber of its General 
Affaits Bureau with the inclusion of some officers of the Army and 
Navy in charge of industrial affaits ; to change the structure of the 
Promotion Department so as to make adjustments in the affairs 
coming under the joint jurisdictions of the Promotion Department and 
the General Affairs Bureau and to reorganize the Foreign Trade Bureau 
in order to smoothen the interchange of materials among the countries 
in the co-prosperity Sphete. The second part of the plan being con- 
sidered is to make readjustments in the affairs which fall under the 
jurisdictions of both the Commerce and Industry Ministry and the 
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Finance Ministry for the sake of unity in foreign trade administration. 

Readjustments in the affairs of the Foreign Trade Bureau will 
involve readjustments in the relationship between it and the Japan 
Foreign Trade Association to which much authority _is to be 
delegated. Although established under the Key Industrial Organiza- 
tions Control Ordinance, the term control associations, which is used 
for all other commercial and industrial organizations founded under 
the same ordinance, has been expressly avoided because the word 
control is liable to be misunderstood abroad. 

Under a president, the post now being held by Saburo Nango, 
formerly president of the Japan Foreign Trade Promotion Company, 
the association is divided into four bureaus, 13 departments and 29 
sections. The southern tegions bureau conducts business connected 
~with planning and transportation, French Indo-China, ‘Thailand, 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, Borneo and Aus- 
tralia. The association is composed of various foreign trade associa- 
tions and their federations ; companies exetcising control over ex- 
ports; companies controlling imports ; organizations controlling 
imports or exports and the main importers and exporters. Designation 
of the Commerce and Industry Minister is tequited for membership 
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Under the new system, enforced March 9, the exchange rate of the yen 
against Ioo yuan was set at 20, selling price, and ¥21 1/8, buying. 

This change was effected in accordance with the agreement reached 
between Kazuo Aoki, financial adviser to the National Government at 
Nanking, and the Japanese authorities there. Although the Yokohama 
Specie Bank will no longer quote the yen rate on China in terms of the 
old fapi, exchange between the Japanese Army scrip and the legal 
tender of the Chungking régime will be conducted on the basis of the 
market quotations on the continent. 

The exchange rate of the Yokohama Specie Bank on China hither- 

to had been set in terms of both Nanking and Chungking currencies, 
the new and old fapi being treated on equal terms. The system 
was effective even after the outbreak of the Pacific wat and ¥1 of 
Army scrip against fapi, old or new, for example, was fixed at 4 
yuan on December 15. The continuous stream of news of Japanese 
victories has exercised favorable effects on Nanking currency, so that 
confidence of the general public in the Central Reserve Bank of China 
notes has steadily increased. The new fapi has circulated at an ac- 
celerated tempo and the field of its employment has grown wider with 
time. The unremitting defeats of the American and British forces in 
East Asia have shaken the economic foundation of the Chungking 
tegime, so that the public trust in its legal tender is now steadily decli- 
ning. Reflecting these circumstances, the value of the Japanese Army 
scrip has continued to rise, especially since the turn of the year, and the 
exchange rate of Scrip against fapi reached a high of 5 yuan against 
¥r on February 25. This has made it necessaty for the Japanese 
Government to undertake the revision of its monetary policy for 
Central China so as to keep the scrip value on a reasonable level. The 
new action is also aimed at the ptevention of sharp changes in the price 
level in occupied China due to the diminishing confidence in the old 
fapi. 
Systematic unity in development investments and regulation of 
financing are the basic aims of the Southern 
Development Bank Law which was promulgated 
‘ on February 19 as Law No. 33 and enforced by 
Imperial ordinance on Match 1. 

Under the provisions of the law, the Government is to appoint a 
committee for the establishment of a Southern Development Bank, 
which will draft the bye-laws of the cotporation subject to the approval 
of the Finance Minister. As soon as the bye-laws are approved, the 


Southern Develop- 
ment Bank 
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committee must at once apply to the Government for the initial payment 
of the capital. The capital of this organization is fixed at ¥100,000,000, 
Since the total amount is to be paid in by the Government, the com- 
mittee needs only to ask the Government for the funds. On the part 
of the Government, it can limit its first payment to ¥10,000,000 in 
accordance with the law which provides that the first payment shall be 
an amount not less than 10 per cent of the total to be invested. More- 
over, the Government can use its bonds to cover the payment. 

In regard to its functions Finance Minister Okinori Kaya 
explained in the Diet that the bank is to exchange the currency 
in circulation in any of the occupied countties of the south for 
the Army scrip; receive deposits and for the time being settle 
the exchange balance between Japan and the southern regions or 
between two southern areas. It will also make loans and issue deben- 
fures so as to facilitate the supply of funds where needed. Under 
Atticle 48 of the law, the bank can draw in the final analysis on the 
extraordinary war expenditure account. 

_ The Government has explained in the Diet that by the southern 
Tegions it means the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo and the East Indies. 
French Indo-China and Thailand will be considered in the light of 
future developments. The South Seas Mandated Islands, South China 


and Hongkong will definitely not be included in the field of operation 
of the development bank, 
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By MASAMOTO KITADA 


EFORE the start of the Pacific war President Roosevelt, 
telying on his country’s huge armament programmes and 
vast material resources, came to the hasty conclusion that in case 
of a Japan-American clash, the armed forces of the United 
States would be quite capable of defeating Japan. He did not 
conceive for a moment that the latter, defying ordinary calcula- 
tions, would launch a devasting attack on the Hawaii naval sta- 
tion, the most formidable military base of the United States in 
the Pacific. When on the first day of the outbteak of the wat 
the Japanese Navy and naval air force, staging daring attacks, 
crippled the fighting machinery of the Roosevelt Administration 
there, Washington’s pre-designed plans to carry out offensive 
combats became more than impossible ; in fact, the Hawaiian 
disaster spelled the doom of Washington’s Pacific supremacy, 
for it had grossly underrated the striking power of Japan, being 
blinded by its quantitative strength and perfectness of theoreti- 
cal strategies. 

The Pearl Harbour débacle not only shocked the White 
House, but the entite America. And when this appalling 
catasttophe was swiftly followed by the loss of the Philippines, 
Wake and Guam, the international public began to ask: 
“Where is the American Fleet >?” These teverses conclusively 
proved that the American Navy was no match for the Japanese 
Fleet, nor wete the « flying fortresses,” the pride of the 
American ait force, strong enough to withstand the withering 
fire from the Japanese sky hawks. 

To America, from the beginning of the war the Japanese 
assaults have been, as a matter of fact, quicker than the so-called 
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blitzkrieg actions. Within a brief space of thtee months Japan 
has not only occupied Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Batavia 
and Rangoon, but has reduced Malaya, Lower Burma, the 
Netherlands East Indies and New Guinea, thus secuting almost 
inexhaustible material resources to prosecute the war. Now 
that the United States has lost her vital supplies from the South 
Sea tegions, she is feeling the pinch of material shortage groan- 
ing under the pressure of the Japanese blockade. It is, indeed, 
an itony of fate that Ametica who tried to blockade Japan by 
tightening the so-called ascp military encirclement ting against 
the latter has in turn been thoroughly cornered by the Japanese 
armed forces. 

However, it has to be remembered that President Roosevelt 
is a wishful optimist. Reposing confidence in the monetaty 
power and ptoductive capacity of the nation, he is assuming that 
the real war would begin in 1943. Hence, he has made Con- 
8tess to apptove gigantic wartime appropriations to outbid the 
armament construction capability of the Axis Powets. He has 
not only brought almost all the anti-Axis nations to his side, 
but is converting the entire American industrial fabric into a 
munition depé?, urging at the same time the American people 


to redouble their efforts so th i i 
at the ultimate victory shall be 
won by the “ Democracies,” 
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tespectively adopted resolutions, declating war on Japan with 
votes of 80 to oand 388 to 1. 

When the Pearl Harbour débacle became widely known to 
the general public in America, disquietude and confusion began 
to mount throughout the country, especially in the west coast 
where rumours started citculating regarding Japanese air raids. 
For instance, a blackout was enforced in San Francisco on the 
night of December 8, when many cases of traffic accidents 
occutted, culminating in the fatal shooting of a woman by a 
policeman. Blackouts were also enforced in New York and 
Washington, resulting in a number of traffic accidents. 

Meanwhile, the Washington authorities tried to smokescreen 
the Pearl Harbour disaster by withholding publication of the 
names of those killed and injured. Moreover, they attempted 
to dispel popular unrest by handing out fabricated reports of 
the sinking of Japanese airctaft-catriers and battleships. Never- 
theless, the people began to sense the truth, with the con- 
sequence that confusion and wild tumouts increased to the 
utter consternation of the Roosevelt Administration. 

Because of internal unrest President Roosevelt on De- 
cembet to in a radio speech was obliged to admit frankly the 
American losses in Hawaii. On that occasion he pointed out 
to the American nation the gravity of the situation and urged 
the people to be prepared for a prolonged warfare, by exercising 
economy in their daily life. ven then the nervousness con- 
tinued to prevail, leading to outbursts of criticism against the 
defence measures of the Government. 

On December 16 the American Congtess adopted a legisla- 
tion, empowering the Chief Executive with emergency powers 
to reform the administrative machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to censor all communications to be sent from or to be 
teceived in the United States and to restrict, control or forbid 
international transactions of the countty. In accordance with 
this emergency measure, a Presidential dectee was issued on 
December 17, setting up a board of censors entrusted with the 
task of suppressing all informations beneficial to the enemy. 
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Again on January 5, 1942, telephone and telegraphic communi- 
cations were subjected to restriction, while such communications 
with the enemy-occupied areas were placed under rigid control, 
The use of codes in telegraphic messages was banned and only 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese languages were pre- 
sctibed as valid for telephone and telegraphic communications, 
In addition, various restrictions were brought into force for the 
conttol of commodities in the country. 

The seventy-seventh Congtess which adjourned last Christ- 
mas teopened on January 5, and the following day President 
Roosevelt in a general message stressed his fitm resolve to prto- 
secute the war against Japan. In his budget message sent to 
Congress on January 7 he requested the Legislature to approve 
mammoth appropriations which, he assetted, were necessaty to 
manufactute armaments indispensable for the ptosecution of the 
wart, as well as for increasing industrial ptoduction. 


It has to be admitted that the United States is slow making 
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Although the situation has steadily become favourable to 
President Roosevelt, he is still being criticized by certain circles 
for the lack of war preparations in the country, Consequently, 
his close associates ate busy giving explanations ot working out 
plans to liquidate the adverse public opinion. A gteat sensation 
was caused when the French luxury liner Normandie caught fire 
on February 9, unleashing an open tirade against the Roosevelt 
Administration. And when Mts. Fraklin D. Roosevelt, the first 
lady of the nation, resigned from the post of Vice-Chairman of 
the Civil Defence Board on Februaty 21, American public 
opinion scored a decisive victory over President Roosevelt. 
These incidents clearly showed that the opponents of the Chief 
Executive were quite active. 

Soon after the Hawaiin calamity, the United States estab- 
shed closer contacts with Britain, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Australia, the Soviet Union and other “ democratic ” countties. 
The Allied war strategy, however, failed to materialize because of 
the destruction of the main body of the British Asiatic Fleet off 
Kuantan in Malaya, with the result that Prime Minister Chur- 
chill paid a hurried visit to Washington. On the other hand, 
the Washington Government notified its intention of holding 
a Pan-American Foreign Ministers’? Conference and President 
Roosevelt announced that Sumner Wells, Assistant Under- 
Secretaty of State, would tepresent the United States. On 
December 17 the Pan-Ametican Committee met and decided that 
the forthcoming conference should be held at Rio de Janeiro. 
starting from Januaty 15, 1942. The following day Sumner 
Wells was formally appointed America’s chief delegate to the 
forthcoming conference. 

In the interim, discussions on Allied strategies got under 
way on December 22, following Prime Minister Churchill’s 
attival in Washington. The American side was represented by 
President Roosevelt, General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Army General Staff, Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King, Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
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Fleet, and Harty poe aes = fa cre ener 
tion, while the British side include ee ete Vice. 
General Dill, former Chief of Army aaEe ae ae 
Matshal Portal, Chief of Staff of the Royal Air . ? reas 
i Naval Staff, and Lord Beaverbrook, ou 

ive ra tae The patleys lasted through the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays, and as a consequence, an 
Axis agreement was concluded on Januaty 2, ag4es. WE 
twenty-six countries as signatories. At the same time, Me 
announced that an Allied Pacific command would be estab! ishe 
with General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief of 
British forces in India, as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces in the southwestern Pacific. On Januaty 5 a joint 
commission was formed by Britain and America to co-ordinate 
their respective armament production, and also an Allied At- 
lantic naval command was set up as a counterpart of the Allied 
naval command in the southwestern Pacific. The Allied armed 
collaboration in the southwestern Pacific was dissolved on the 
eve of the fall of the Netherlands East Indies, and later on,-4 
Pacific Council was organized to bolster the fighting strength 
of Austtalia and New Zealand. 

With the approach of the Rio de Janeiro Conference, the 
Washington diplomatic mill began to function at top speed to 
win over all the Latin American nations on the side of the 
United States. A general agreement was signed between Ametica 
and Bolivia, Ecuador and Paraguay taising the status of their 
tespective legations to embassies. On the other hand, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile together with Pe 
hemispheric unity Pfoposition of the United States, and in 
consequence, certain quarters 
President Roosevelt’s emissary 
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the Axis nations, especially because Argentina and Chile opposed 
such a move. Asa tesult, the conference adjourned on January 
28 after adopting a recommendation for severance of economic 
and diplomatic relations with the Axis countries to save Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s face and prestige. 

The Washington Government at the very statt of the 
Pacific wat assured all the Allied nations that they would be 
adequately provided with American wat matetials—an assutance 
which was never fulfilled, firstly because, the armament outputs 
of the United States were not sufficient enough to meet the 
tequitements of the Allied nations, and secondly because, trans- 
portation of war materials to the southwestern Pacific became 
well-nigh impossible due to Japanese successes. Strange indeed, 
when on December 17 President Roosevelt was pledging the 
tepresentatives of the Soviet Union and the Chungking régime 
that there would be no change in America’s policy of aiding 
them, Colonel Stimson, Secretary of War, announced that assis- 
tance to Britain, the Soviet Union and other countries under 
the Lease-Lend Act would be suspended for the time being. 
These contradictory statements clearly disclosed the trend of 
situation in the officialdom of Ametica. President Roosevelt, 
being constantly flooded with representations and protests 
from the “democratic” partners, had to assure them that 
America was trying her utmost to extend the maximum material 
assistance, but the fall of Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Batavia 
and Rangoon proved to what extent reliance should be placed 
on the ptomises of President Roosevelt. On February 5, 1942, 
President Roosevelt, in order to assuage the threatening in- 
dignation of Chiang Kai-shek, granted him a half a billion 
dollar loan to maintain the dwindling Allied war front in greater 
East Asia. 

In the diplomatic field, too, President Roosevelt has 
launched an offensive. Ambassador Steinhardt was transferred 
from Moscow to Ankara, while Admiral Standley, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, was appointed new Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Similarly, Colonel Patrick Hurley, former 
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Secretary of War, has been appointed Minister to New aoe 
Despite these reshuffles, it is apparent that unrest is prevailing 
in certain Washington circles. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
is teported to be intending to resign, holding himself 
responsible for the rupture of negotiations with Japan which 
led to the outbreak of the Pacific war. Also it is said that 
various quarters in America are demanding the resignation of 
Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, for his responsibility in 
tegatd to the Pearl Harbour disaster and other naval reverses. 
Still other groups ate agitating that Colonel Stimson, Secretary 
of War, Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, and Harty 
Hopkins, Chief of the Lease-Lend Administration, should be 
telieved of their offices. On top of this internal tussle, opinion 
is gaining ground that President Roosevelt may catty out a 
thorough reconstruction of his Cabinet, like the one recently 
undertaken by Prime Minister Churchill. All these political 
cross-cuttents reveal that the Roosevelt Administration is find- 
ing it difficult to map out a unified official harmony. 

It cannot be denied that the main cause of diverse ctiti- 
cisms against the Washington Government is the Hawaiian 
débacle. As far back as January 9 Senator Walsh, Chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, was tepotted to have demanded 
ag convening of a secret session of Congress to hear the ex- 
ie ae naval authorities in connection with the clamity. 
Senator AT Sea as eae by me teport that a 
cornanies nas ha Moved a resolution utging that five 

: ary and air force officers in Hawaii be 
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boatd of inquiry which consisted of one justice, two generals 
and two admirals under ptesidentship of Owen Roberts, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

This board of inquiry left for Hawaii on January 16 and 
after inquiting into the causes of the disaster on the spot, return- 
ed to Washington, where it made public its findings on January 
24. Without teserve it pointed out the negligence and derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of Admiral Kimmel and other com- 
manding officers. This greatly dismayed the American people, 
who strongly criticized the defence policy of the White House. 
Admiral Kimmel sought the permission of President Roosevelt 
on Febtuaty 7 to retire from active service, but the Chief Ex- 
ecutive tutned down his application, and to concoct a timely 
réchauffé, he on February 28 committed Admiral Kimmel, 
Lieutenant-General Short and Major-General Martin to trial by 
court-mattial. ; 

Soon after America’s declaration of wat on Japan, a 
legislation was introduced in Congress, lifting the ban on the 
dispatch of armed forces outside the Western Hemisphete. 
Again on December 10 another measute was submitted to Con- 
gress, amending the Military Service Law so as to register all 
males between 19 and 64 and to give military training to males 
between 20 and 4o. Almost at the same time an official in 
charge of military conscription announced that all males and 
females, capable of engaging in civil defence, be requisitioned, 
pointing out that all civil pilots had already been placed under 
military control. 

Simultaneously with the dismissal of Admiral Kimmel and 
two other commanding officets on Januaty 17, Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, while a new garrison commander and an ait force 
chief for Hawaii were selected. On the other hand, Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, on January 27 submitted to 
Congtess the plans and aims of the American Fleet. He urged 
Congress to increase the naval strength to maintain absolute 
superiority in any operations undertaken by the United States 
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Navy. He declared that it was essential that mastety of the 
seas should be secured by America, by destroying hostile naval 
craft and that effective co-ordination should be established 
between the United States Army and the combined military 
and naval forces of the Allies. Lastly, he suggested the 
institution of effective economic pressures against the enemy by 
blockading or destroying his commercial sea-lanes. 

It may be significant to note that for the purpose of naval 
expansion, President Roosevelt on January 13 stressed the need 
of increasing the standing personnel of the Navy to 500,000 and 
that of marines to 140,000. The next day a spokesman of the 
Wart Department declared that plans had been formulated for 
augmenting the standing army to 5,000,000. On January 29 
Colonel Stimson announced that 175,000 new fectuits would be 
enlisted in the army during 1942, while the Wat Department 
between January 23 and February 19 made a number of pto- 
nouncements tegatding military plans, including the organization 
of a Negto corps, a women’s auxiliary service detachment for 
assignment to the tear for voluntary service and a foreign legion 
ee the nationals of China, Poland, Yugoslavia and 

countries living in exile in the United States. 
With the object of streamlining the Anglo-American joint 
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ment induced Mexico to participate in a joint defence scheme. 
Following the general mobilization of the Army on December 
8, 1941, the Washington Administration the next day announced 
that the Mexican Army would be permitted to cross the border 
between the two countries, and this synchronized with the 
stationing of Mexican troops in southern California. Later on, 
on Januaty 12, 1942, an American-Mexican Commission was 
appointed to formulate a plan for the joint defence of the 
frontier tegion between the two countties. 

Close on the heels of the Japanese attack on Hawaii, 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to apptove 7oo million 
dollars of urgent estimates in addition to the supplemen- 
taty national defence budget totalling 8,220 million dollats, 
which had been previously submitted to it. On receipt of the 
detailed information concerning the devastating Japanese taids 
on Pearl Harbour, President Roosevelt on December 12 in- 
troduced an urgent naval budget aggregating 10,057 million 
dollars to Congress for reconstructing the Pacific Fleet. Both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives apptoved it 
without losing any time. Furthermore, Senator Walsh, Chait- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, sponsored a 300-million 
dollar naval building scheme through the Senate, calling for 
construction of warships with a total tonnage of 900,000 to te- 
plenish the naval strength. 

President Roosevelt in his general message to Congress on 
January 6, 1942, emphasized the impetativeness of large-scale 
featmament, including construction of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 
tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
in 1942 and 125,000 airplanes, inclusive of 100,000 fighters, 75,- 
000 tanks, 35,000 anti-aircraft guns and 10,000,000 tons of 
shipping in 1943. The President’s budget message which was 
sent to Congress on January 7 called for apptoval of 59,000 
million dollars to finance this mammoth tearmament pto- 
gtamme. In this connection, it may be observed that the Chief 
Executive on January 19 again asked Congress to vote a supple- 
mentaty national defence budget to the tune of 28,500 million 
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dollats, theteby bringing up the total military expenditures for 
two years from July, 1941, to June, 1943, to the staggering 
limit of 114,000 million dollars. ~ 
Fort the purpose of realizing the estimated outturn of wat 
materials, an industrial mobilization plan was immediately put 
into motion, with the result that on January 5 the War and N avy 
Depattments ordered that the 900 corporations engaged in the 
automobile industry switch over to manufacturing of munitions, 
by executing orders already placed with them valued at 5,000 
million dollars. On Februaty 9 a 20 to 25 per cent. reduction 
was enforced on the annual production of typewriters. Again 
on Februaty 15 a 60 pet cent. cut was imposed on the annual 
production of articles for civilian consumption to meet the tre- 
quirements of war. industries. The packing industry was 
ordered to retrench its annual production to 80 per cent. of 
that of the previous year. The result was that 300 out of a 
total of 1,100 packing factories suspended operations, the 
remainder reducing their output by 50 to 80 per cent. On 
February 16 electric engineering works whose aggregate capital 
was in the neighbouthood of 200 million dollars were given a 
time limit of four months to convert their plants into munition 
factories ; whereas on February 17 all reftigerator plants were 
asked to suspend their operations by April 20 to take up the 
ptoduction of wat materials. These adjustments indicate that 
the Washington Government is planning to impose furthet 


festtictions or possibly a total ban on the production of various 
other peacetime industries. 
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America is feeling an acute shortage of rubber and other vital 
wat materials, and yet the circumstances have forced her to 
embark on a gigantic rearmament project, requiring the ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity on an unprecedented scale. Now 
that Japan has blockaded her Pacific neighbour, the question of 
acquisition of tin and rubber by the latter has become a gtave 
issue. ‘This accounts for a heavy slump in the rubber industrial 
shates on the New York stock exchange and the fall in tin and 
sugat shares. 

On December 12 last year a ban was placed on the sale of 
automobile tires until December 22 and the following day it 
was announced that the annual production of automobiles 
would be reduced to a quarter of that of the previous year, 
beginning with Januaty 1, 1942, that the maximum sales prices 
of coffee, cocoa and pepper would be fixed on the basis of 
quotations prevailing on December 8, 1941, and that maximum 
prices of other commodities would be fixed shortly. At the 
same time, prices of wheat, linseed, soya bean, butter, egg and 
other daily necessity articles were controlled to maintain their 
quotations to the level of those prevailing on December 7, 1941. 

The American Government on December 14, 1941, decided 
to control the production of aviation gasoline, but permitted 
oil companies to increase their output, by lifting the hitherto 
enforced testrictions on oil production. Nonetheless, produc- 
tion of oil in California was placed under control. On De- 
cember 17 importation and distribution of tin came to be te- 
gulated directly by the Government, while the sale of rubber 
tires and tubes was prohibited from December, 21 to eatly in 
January, 1942. Moreover, Leon Henderson, United State’s 
Price Administrator, enforced an 80 per cent. reduction in the 
consumption of bicycle tires, starting from Januaty 4, 1942. 
He also hinted that the manufacture of golf and tennis balls 
might be suspended for the dutation of the wat. Even tubber 
allotments to the munition industry were reduced to 88 per cent. 
on December 21 and new regulations governing the consump- 
tion of rubber were promulgated on January 5, 1942. 
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The Washington Government has implemented various 
measutes to conserve tin, rubber and other materials. Prior 
to the start of the Pacific war, when the United States enforced 
an embargo on the export of scrap-iron to Japan, American 
sctap-iron dealers had to face business depression due to theit 
heavy holdings, but soon after the outbreak of the war the 
home demand for scrap-iron increased inasmuch as there oc- 
curred an acute shortage of sctap-iton, adversely affecting the 
steel industry toward the end of last year. The planned distri- 
bution of motor cats was started on Januaty 1, 1942, while the 
manufactute of automobiles for civilian use was banned on 
Februaty 1, 1942, and thus between 4,000,000 tO 5,000,000 
Motor cats were sctapped to reclaim iron and steel patts. 

The restriction on the use of copper by the radio industry 
was begun on January 5, 1942, in an effort to consetve the 
metal. A system of allotting steel and Copper to the railway 
industry came into force on February 3, making room for the 
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copper, lead, chrome, tungsten, zinc, antimony, cadmium, 
vanadium and molybdenum was placed under State control with 
the indication that importation of other materials would be soon 
undertaken by the State. 

From this analysis of the industrial position of the United 
States, it is obvious that the country is facing a grave task to 
turn out wat materials as planned by the Administration. Not 
only the scatcity of vital war materials, but also huge wartime 
apptopriations are bound to teact unfavourably on the economic 
fabric of the nation. Vicious inflation seems to be inevitable 
with the soating of prices and wages, particularly when it was 
officially disclosed last year that as the result of inflation the 
American people suffered a loss of 17 billion dollats in their 
living. Therefore, it needs no atgument to say that the 
Roosevelt Administration will find it exttemely difficult to check 
public unrest from mounting in the face of inflation and curtail- 
ment of the necessary amenities of life. 

On the basis of President Roosevelt’s budgetary message 
to Congtess on Januaty 7, 1942, demanding it to apptove a 77 
billion dollar budget for the fiscal yeat 1942-43, the Commerce 
Department on Januaty 9 estimated the per capita annual butden 
at 420 dollats and the pressure on per family at 1,600 dollars. 
Furthermore, Secretary of Treasury Henty Morgenthau, Jr., on 
February 1, 1942, sought to extend the limit of national in- 
debtedness from 65 to r1o billion dollars. He explained that 
the new measure was necessitated by the fact that in June, 1943, 
when the fiscal year would come to an end, the total national 
indebtedness would climb to 110 billion dollars. On February 
13 the Treasury Department announced the floatation of a bond 
issue to the amount of one and a half billion dollars. 

In view of the mounting national indebtedness on the one 
hand and increase in war expenditures on the other, a gloomy 
picture of President Roosevelt’s financial policy is being painted 
by various pessimistic circles in the country. Also the American 
people have begun fearing that their living standard may be 
lowered to a great extent on account of the conversion of 
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all industries into wartime concerns. The American Govern- 
ment, being alive to the realities of inflation, is implementing 
necessary preventive measures, including price control, a legis- 
lation for which purpose is now awaiting the approval of 
Congress. The judicial authorities have issued warnings against 
the raising of prices of commodities. Still the United States is 
confronted with a perplexity to solve satisfactorily the price 
issue, because the farmers’ b/oc in the Senate is quite opposed to 
the enactment of the proposed price control law, as it is desirous 
of increasing the prices of farm products. 

The labour camp, too, does not seem to be satisfied with 
the Government’s price control policy, despite the fact that the 
A.F.L. and the C.L.O. are supporting the war policy of President 
Roosevelt. Since the Price Administration on February 11 re- 
jected the proposition of an increase in wages in order to pursue 
a low price policy, the workers ate manifesting their attitude of 
Opposition. This is the reason why strikes ate now occurring 
in vatious industrial concetns of the United States. 
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such problems as fixing of workers’ wages, ptevention of infla- 
tion by means of a satisfactory price control measure, mainte- 
nance of the standard of living and acquisition of several key 
materials which are not available in the Western Hemisphere, 
ate judiciously solved. The appliance of restriction on the 
people’s income and curtailment of their social and material 
privileges would not liquidate the disquietness which is prevail- 
ing in the country. Therefore, it has to be said that wartime 
America, in spite of her spectacular armament expansion 
scheme, is confronted with a crisis, the solution of which re- 
quires careful and expert handling. 
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By SHIGHETOMO SAYEGUSA 


‘THE Anglo-American tefusal to participate in the reconstruc- 
tion of the world on a new, homogeneous basis, permit- 
ting all the Powers to exercise influence over theit legitimate 
spheres is the main cause of the curtent international hostilities. 
The European wat broke out in September, 1937, because 
Britain manifested its opposition to the solution of the Danzi 
issue animated by an imperialist desire to dominate the Sonunc 
of Europe. Similarly, the Pacific war became a reality, for the 
United States unilaterally assumed the tdle of a“ ee i 
to settle the destiny of East Asia. Tt is, therefore, eel “7 
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is well revealed in the fact that 75 per cent. of the “ good earth ”’ 
of the world is controlled by the 150,000,000 Anglo-Saxons, 
aided and abetted by a number of mediocre and lesser nations. 
Leaving aside China and the Soviet Union, it will be seen that 
the tesoutces obtainable in the remaining portion of the world 
ate divided among some sixty countries. This shows that, 
while the Anglo-Saxons are rolling in abundance and luxury, 
Japan, Germany and Italy have been compelled to live in 
appalling adversity and are undergoing extreme hardship to 
acquite sustenance for their large populations. 

According to a Buddhist sw#éra, when clouds ate seen in 
the southern mountain, rain is bound to fall on the northern 
height. The significance of these words is that all human 
affairs ate inter-related and that such a relation presents a causa- 
tive picture of human understanding. Therefore, monopoly of 
the most fertile part of the world ot enforcement of a capitalist- 
imperialist system is bound to cause disharmony. Japan, which 
has assimilated the doctrines of other nations into its own 
traditional ideals in a fruitful and harmonious manner, finds- 
itself confronted with the saggestio falsi of the Anglo-American 
Powers. In consequence, it has adopted a totalitarian policy to 
insute its economic self-existence and has become a total defence 
State, thanks to its traditional patriotism. 

As a body politic, a State composed of a homogeneous 
people is usually bound by the strongest ligament. Whenever 
such a State is harrassed by a profit-making community, its 
inherent racial spirit immediately reasserts its position and 
evolves a totalitarian structute, as evidenced from the consolida- 
tion of Fascism in Italy. The development of Nazism in 
Germany became an accomplished fact, because the German 
State was not willing to submit to the unjustness of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Award, a ramification of the old order of the 
world. The Bolshevist revolution in Russia succeeded on ac- 
count of the support of the masses who exhibited their devotion 
to Marxism and Leninism. The Soviet Union today is essen- 
tially a totalitarian State based on a meterialistic ideal. In view 
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of this international tendency toward totalitarianism, it can be 
safely said that the world is moving toward a new metamor- 
phosis, in which Japan’s Kodo Shugi (Imperial Way) is destined 
to play a constructive rdle. 

Already the world policies of the Anglo-Saxon nations 
have become ineffective due to the acceptance of the totalitarian 
policies of the Axis Powers by great many nations of the world. 
The toot of the world policies of the Axis Powets is the 
Tripartite Alliance Treaty among Japan, Germany and Italy, 
which aims at enabling the nations of the world each to have 
its proper place. 

The international peace fabtic designed by President 
Woodrow Wilson, following the termination of the Arst World 
War, ushered in the era of the League of Nations, which was 
not given any authority to make its voice heard in the operation 
of the Montoe Doctrine in the Western Hemisphere and of 
pan-Ameticanism, The League, which espoused the cause of 
cosmopolitanism, placed Switzerland and Argentina on an equal 
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Considered in this light, it is clear that all the peoples of 
the Mongolian stock in this part of the world east of Burma 
must be liberated from the Anglo-American domination to 
regenerate their homogeneity and unity. The same course 
shall have to be followed in Europe to realize continental unity 
which was in evidence during the days of the Roman Empire. 
For the Western Hemisphere, it would be logical to have two 
regions, one tallying under the banner of pan-Latinism and the 
other under Montoeism or pure Anglo-Saxonism. As regards 
the Soviet Union, it would be beneficial to recognize it as an- 
other unit by reshaping its political ideals. The world then 
would be divided into five or six large units or coporate bodies 
and each of them would consist of compound racial States. 
For the smooth functioning of such units, it may be assumed 
that a league of nations would be organized as a governing 
body of the new international family of nations. 

From this analysis of the new world structure, it is obvious 
that Japan’s project of a co-prosperity sphere in greater East 
Asia as a unit of the aforementioned international family of 
nations is highly desirable. The East Indies, which has hitherto 
belonged to the Netherlands with a population of 80,000,000, 
can eatn immense profit by becoming a part of this sphere. In 
the same way, if Australia becomes an integral part of Asia or 
the continent of Eurasia, it would be able to earn benefit for 
itself without losing its identity. For India, too, it is trans- 
patent what path it should follow to fit in with the changed 
conditions in the world. 

There is no denying the fact that the current Zeéégeist of 
the world is totalitarianism. For that reason, the world policies 
now pursued by the Axis Powers ate directed toward propagat- 
ing totalitarian doctrines to stabilize peace, justice and equality 
in the universe for the full benefit of humanity. To that end, 
the rebirth of the “ economic man,” who has become demoral- 
ized under the Anglo-Saxon influence of individualism and 
liberalism, is essential, so that the spirit of ein ganzer mensch 
would become a lasting reality. 
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Although Britain and America each has its own corporate 
body, they have indulged in inimical world policies causing the 
outbreak of international hostilities. The responsibility for 
such misfortunes lies on the shoulders of the capitalist classes 
of the two nations, which have utilized and are utilizing the 
authorities of their administrations to ptomote their selfish 
ends. In the totalitarian world such evils would not crop up, 
because there would not be any class strife as all transactions 
would be conducted by firmly relying on the principle of co- 
operative welfare. Indeed, the economic aspect of Bushido 
(ethical code of the Samurai), which urges that a society must 
wotk for the welfare and flourish of its people, would become 
significantly reflected in the totalitarian societies. Likewise, 
autonomous, political continents, which ate envisaged by the 
Axis Powers as the goal of their world policies, must be so 
consttucted as to guarantee the maximum welfare to the com- 
munities, eliminating any vestige of profit-making notion. In 
brief, the totalitarian world policies are aimed at developing 
tacial, corporate bodies into autonomous, political continents, 
composed of peoples, bound together by racial affinity, as well 
as at transforming profit-making classes into just and prosperous 
nena for the common weal. It needs no argument to 
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world cultute is remarkable. Not only it has given man- 
kind the benefit of the best literature, but has shown to the 
world the sublimity of architectural art through imposing 
edifices and monuments which still exist in the country. It has 
an atea which cottesponds to the size of the continent of 
Europe, excluding Russia, and a population of 380,000,000, 
thereby forming a world by itself. In spite of all these favour- 
able conditions, it is still a part of the British Empire! 

The cause of India’s political serfdom appears to be 
national disunity. The Indian people are hetrogeneous in 
character, with their spoken dialects numbering some six hund- 
red. Communal difference exists between the Hindu and 
Moslem communities, while the areas under the control of the 
princes are still groaning undet a modetnized feudalism. Even 
a leader of Mahatma Gandhi’s influence and prestige has failed 
to stabilize the influence of the Indian National Congtess 
throughout the country. Apart from these indigenous draw- 
backs, the British policy of divide et impera since the days of the 
East India Company has not only strengthened the power of 
non-Indian interests, but has aggravated the factious spirit in 
the countty. = 

The British policy of divide and rule is the greatest politi- 
cal cancer in India. As a matter of fact, Britain conquered the 
countty by pursuing this policy, and it is still ruthlessly exploit- 
ing the Indian masses for the enrichment of the Treasuty of the 
Whitehall. All British business corporations dealing with India 

ate not only earning huge profits, but are declaring enormous 

dividends ranging from 100 to 200 per cent. per annum. Bri- 
tain is also averse to the popularization of education in India, 
where go per cent. of the people are illiterate. 

India, which enjoyed a flourishing life in the past, has now 
become a poverty-stricken country. The average annual per 
capita income thete is fat below than the average rate prevailing 
in the poorest, independent country. India has to pay a large 
portion of its national income as pensions to the British public 
servants and officers and men of the British army in India on 
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their retirement. The majority of the Indian people do not 
get a substantial meal a day, with the result that they ate 
suffering from malnutrition, while hordes of beggers toam the 
country without food and shelter. In northern India, where 
wintet is sevete, many people do not have warm clothes and 
good many of them sleep in the day time and keep walking at 
night to prevent themselves from being frozen to death. ‘The 
rate of infant mortality in India is so high that eight out of 
evety ten infants die on an average. Such woeful conditions 
of India are the deliberate handiwork of Britain, whose cruel 
economic exploitation of the country has perhaps no parallel in 
the world history. Having enforced the so-called imperial pre- 
ferential tariff, Pax Britannica not only obtains Indian raw 
products at a very cheap rate, but compells the Indians to buy 
British goods manufactured by British labour “ aristoctacts ” at 
a high price. It is, therefore, no wonder that the Indian 
people are clamouring for political separation from Britain to 
chalk out their own path of self-realization. 

Without delving into the British policy of oppression, 
which showed its inhuman character soon after the disclosure 
of the Bengal Partition scheme by Governor-General Lord 
Cutzon in 1904 and the institution of a bayonet tule to suppress 
the disturbances in the Punjab in 1908, it would be worthwhile 
to know that the nationalist te-awakening, which came to the 
fore at the beginning of the current century, envisioned the 
destruction of the British imperalist machinery in the country 
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and this was followed by the Jallianawalla Bagh massacre in the 
same city on April 13, 1919, when British machine-guns strafed 
a peaceful crowd of people who had gathered to demonstrate 
their nationalist feeling. General O’Dyer gave the order to 
open fire and for ten minutes a tain of bullets hit the unarmed 
men, women and children, resulting in the death of 500 persons 
and injuties to 2,000 more. Later on, the British House of 
Lords not only vindicated General O’Dyer, but granted him a 
large pension on his retitment: This pension aggregating 
£8,000 annually came from the tax-payers of India! Soon 
after the start of the current European war, an Indian patriot, 
determined to do away with this humiliation, fatally shot down 
General O’Dyer during a political meeting in London. 

The British repudiation of its peldge of home rule to India 
unmasked the true character of Albion, and Mahatma Gandhi 
launched his non-violent non-co-operation movement in rgaz, 
shaking the foundation of British imperialism in the country. 
The rule of force failed to check the tise of nationalist fervour 
and patriots and Congress volunteers, distegarding baton 
charges and rifle volleys, cried out “Long Live India! ” till 
they became either senseless or dead. The Indian patriot is no 
longer afraid of the physical might of Britain. His policy of 
Satyagraha (non-tesistance) has proved a stronger weapon than 
the gun of Albion. 

The sufferings the Indian patriots have undergone and are 
undergoing cannot but rouse human sympathy and fellowship. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, who was known as the lion of the Punjab, sacri- 
ficed his life for the cause of Indian independence. Mahatma 
Gandhi, despite his advanced age, has not only experienced jail 
life for more than a dozen times, but has calmly endured /athi 
(long stick) hits for at least three times. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
father of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was incarcerated by the 
British authorities, although he was suffering from consump- 
tion, and on top of this, he learnt that his mother was beaten 
to death by a policeman in Allahabd during a nationalist 
demonstration. Yet as long as he lived he worked for the 
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advancement of the national emancipation movement. The 
selfless activities of the Indian martyrs have become absorbed 
into the soul of the freedom agitation in the countty, and as a 
result, Britain has now lost its usual sang-froid. 

It has to be tecognized that the first World War, in 
reality, was a world revolution sponsored by the then totalitari- 
an countries to destroy the Anglo-American capitalist-imperial- 
ist hegemony, but many countries, including Japan, failed to 
visualize its true character. By faithfully respecting the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of Alliance, Japan at that time participated in 
the war on the side of Britain, while Germany fought against 
the entire world until internal revolution caused it to give up 
resistance. Shtewd Albion, utilizing India’s aspiration for home 
rule, caused that country to fight for it promising home rule in 
return. Reposing implicit confidence in the British promise, 
India paid three milliard yen in gold to the British Crown, while 
a million Indian soldiers participated in the war. But after the 
conclusion of the Versailles Peace Treaty Britain not only 
retracted its word of honour, but brought incteasing pressure 
to beat upon India to suppress the Purna Swaraj (full self-rule) 
movement of the Indian National Congress. This is the reason 
why Britain in its current war with the Axis Powers is meeting 
with great difficulty to materialize Indian collaboration. 
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impetus. 

The Chutchill Government’s comptomise formula is 
evoking no response from the Indian political groups. It is 
appatent that India is not willing to rely on any British pledge 
which would be conveniently broken at a later date. Prime 
Minister Churchill is now urging Chiang Kai-shek to use his 
influence to help him tide over the difficult situation. He has 
sent Sit Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, to bargain with the 
leaders of India, who seem to be extremely wise not to fall for 
the sugat-coated proposition of the British envoy. Moreover, 
the British proposal of dominion status for India as revealed by 
Sir Stafford Cripps has not been welcomed by the various 
political parties in the country. 

When Chiang Kai-shek visited India in February last, 
Britain vainly hoped for a change of attitude on the part of the 
Indian National Congress. A Chungking broadcast gave out 
that Chiang Kai-shek was going to India to discuss with the 
British and Indian authorities such questions as the conclusion 
of a batter arrangement to exchange commodities between 
India and China, improvement in transportation, supplying of 
arms and ammunition to Chungking, joint defence between 
Chungking, India and Britain, mediation in the Anglo-Indian 
dispute and importation of materials from abroad into Chung- 
king via India. Subsequently, a Kunming broadcast intimated 
that Chiang Kai-shek visited India to discuss with the 
Indian Government leadets, especially with military leaders all 
questions pending. between Chungking and Britain, hold 
personal talks with certain nationalist leaders of India and con- 
tract an alliance with the Indian people. Sometime later the 
Bombay correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph reported 
on the basis of an official announcement that Chiang Kai-shek 
visited India for the purpose of making that country the military 
supply base for Chunking, establishing a new supply toute for 
Chungking through India replacing the Burma road, which 
has been intercepted by the Japanese forces, studying the pto- 
spect of a joint defence agreement between Chungking, Burma 
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and India and appealing to the Indian nationalist leaders for 
India’s patticipation in the war against Japan and Germany. 
These facts clearly indicate the natute of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
trip to India. While there, he not only made contact with great 
many Indian leaders, but urged India’s adherence to the anti- 
Axis camp. There is no teason to doubt that Chiang Kai-shek 
went to India at Britain’s instance to bring about an Anglo- 
Indian understanding on the one hand and induce the Indians 
to collaborate militarily with the “democtacies ” on the other. 
However, his attempts proved futile, especially when Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the moving spirit of the Congtess, asserted 
that the solution of the issue of Indian independence was of 
prime importance. Moreover, the London Times in its issue of 
February 16 disclosed that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after his 
talks with Chiang Kai-shek declared that it would be out of the 
question for India at this period of British domination to effect 
ditect co-operation with Chungking, how much it might wish 
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Russia in 1904-5. When Sun Yet-sen and Chiang Kai-shek led 
the revolutionary army in Canton, the strangle-hold of Britain 
ovet China became visibly shaken. And being fearful of the 
loss of Shanghai, Britain asked Japan for aid, but the latter did 
not comply with the former’s request. Later on, the Kuomin- 
tang troops established contacts with the Japanese Army which 
was then conducting operations against Bolshevism. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at that psychological moment Chiang Kai-shek 
and his followers succumbed to the intrigues of the Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-American “ democracy,” which stabilized 
its divide and tule policy by securing the support of the 
Chekiang financial clique, then the most influential financial 
group in China. 

After this Kuomintang volte face, the Chiang administration 
embroiled Japan in an unnecessary war with China, forsaking 
the ideal of “ Greater Asianism ” as enunciated by Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Chinese national revolution and founder of the 
Kuomingtang Party. The departed leader had stressed that the 
prime requisite for the realization of this ideal was Sino-Japa- 
nese collaboration. But Chiang Kai-shek is still conducting 
hostilities with Japan to delay the regeneration of Asia, despite 
the fact that the Japanese Government has repeatedly declared 
that Japan and China should jointly form the main structure of 
the proposed co-prosperity sphere in greater East Asia. There- 
fote, it would be meaningful for India not to pay any heed to 
the policy of Chungking which is the main cause of hostilities 
that are still continuing in southeastern Asia. 

There is absolutely no difference between the intrinsic na- 
tional aspitation of India and Japan’s fundamental objective in 
waging the war in greater East Asia. ‘This means that Japan 
is earnestly anxious to extend its friendship to India ; but if the 
leaders of that country fail to see the good intention of Japan, 
they shall have to bear the consequence. The recent statement 
issued by Sreejut Subhas Chandra Bose, twice president of the 
Indian National Congtess and now living in exile in Berlin, 
commands full endorsement on the part of the Japanese people. 
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His views can be crystallized as follows : ne eee 
long as India remains under British rule, it wi con inue to 
aie culturally, politically and economically, ee 
perialism is the most diabolical enemy of freedom in the curren : aoe 
and the most execrable obstacle in the way of progress. 7 nu 
humanity has been compelled by Britain to lead a life of s avety. x 
India alone, one sixth part of human race in the world has ne ruth- 
lessly oppressed and driven from post to pillar. British imperialism is 
India’s eternal enemy. Just as the allies of the British Empire are auto- 
matically the enemies of India, those Powers, which regard the British 
Empire as their enemy, ate automatically the allies of India. 


At the present moment, it is unlikely that the leaders of 
India would fall for any British bait, be it a compromise formula 
as brought by Sir Stafford Cripps or an appeasement plan to 
be outlined by the British Parliament as a last resort. The fact 
is that the Indian nationalists are not least desirous of accepting 
dominion status as the final goal of political freedom to be en- 
joyed by them. They demand complete self-rule to guide the 
future destiny of India. For this reason, none of the Indian 
leaders is agreeable to acquiesce in the Britain-made proposal 
which was recently placed before the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League by Sit Stafford Cripps. Since this pro- 
posal is designed to grant dominion status after the termination 
of the current war in exchange for India’s full military collabora- 
tion with Britain, it needs no elaboration to state that it falls fat 

short of the legitimate political aspiration of nationalist circles. 

What step Britain would take in India to utilize that 
country for its war purpose deserves cateful attention on the 
part of the Axis Powers. It is quite possible that Britain may 
permit the Soviet Union to meddle in the Indian question, 
especially when some leadets of India ate sympathetic toward 
Communism. Be that as it may, it is certain that democracy,” 
which is the matrix of Btitish capitalist-imperialism in the 
world, would never be magnanimous enough to grant indepen- 
dence or autonomy to India. Similarly, there is no hope fot 
tegaining freedom through Communism which aims at creating 
international chaos by precipitating class strugele. 

India now stands at a crossroads. It must guatd against 
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the intoad of Communism and seize the opportunity given’ by 
Japan to overthrow British domination. It is essential that at 
this moment of turning point in the world history it must follow 
its own path of self-realization by forming a corporate body by 
itself. Otherwise, it will remain as an appanage of Britain like 
the Chungking régime, or at worst it will become a Bolshevist 
stronghold entrenching the influence of the Soviet Union. If 
the Indians do not take any notice of the Anglo-American 
mildewed propaganda, or refuse to be caught in the snares of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Josef Stalin, their country is bound to 
enjoy totalitarian peace, as well as genuine independence. In 
that event, India may remain outside the co-prosperity sphere 
of greater East Asia, ot may form a unity by itself connecting 
the co-prosperity spheres of Europe and greater East Asia, 
without belonging to either of them. 

The collapse of the British Empire is inevitable, for the 
reign of Anglo-Saxon supremacy, which served its putpose in 
the past days, is no longer suitable for the new world which is 
tapidly emerging. On the débris of the “ democratic” set-up 
will spring up the totalitarian world to propagate new totali- 
tarian harmony based on fellowship, co-existence and co- 
ptosperity. India in that new world structure will become a 
bridgehead between gteater East Asia and Europe, thereby 
enriching itself on the one hand and contributing to the pto- 
gtess of world peace and amity on the other. The chance for 
India has come to play its r6le—the tle of a virile nation. 
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By TSUTOMU YEMA 


N considering the national character of a country, the observer 
is naturally attracted by its two distinct elements. One 

is an inherent quality arising from the natural and climatic fea- 
tures of the country itself and the other is an @ posteriori factot 
created by its history subsequent to its founding asa State. The 
wotd, history, in this connection, exemplifies the progressive de- 


velopment of the national character and the various branches of 


indigenous culture. The history of Japan lucidly exposes out 
national spirit and the creative faculty, and it is replete with 
illuminating examples. 

With the object of establishing permanent peace in East Asia, 
Japan isnow waging an unprecedented war, winning phenomenal 
victories, and this is not solely due to the superiority of out 
armaments, but also to the fact that the military operations are 
being conducted by brave and faithful soldiets whose noble 
spirit is no other than the embodiment of our national chatac- 
ter. It may be said, therefore, that the war is being won by 
the strength of our national character and spitit which animated 
the founding of our country and which have remained to this 
day as a precious legacy of the Japanese people. 

Usually, the foreigners are interested to know something 
about the Japanese spirit, and when I am asked by them to ex- 
plain it, I do so by quoting concrete examples from the history 
of our manners and customs, for it js my personal belief that 
this is the most effective metho 
which emanates from our national spirit, has recently been 


cane i jbeen Seishin (Japanese spirit), and it forms the guiding 
ftsidee of the nation. When considering our manners and 
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customs from the historical standpoint, it will be seen that this 
spitit has been in existence since the days of yore. 


II 


As is well known, Japan is a long, slender insular country ex- 
tending from north to south to the east of the continent of Asia. 
Being in the temperate zone, it has a mild climate: its coasts are 
long and deeply indented. Vegetation is luxurious, and the land 
abounds in mountains and rivers, unfolding a charming scenic 
panorama. Near the southeastern coast stands the magnificent 
Mt. Fuji. Beautiful flowers of various kinds are found in fields 
and gardens almost throughout the year, and as the climate is 
greatly influenced by ocean breezes, extremes in temperature 
ate not great. These natural and climatic features have endowed 
the Japanese people with certain peculiar characteristics. They 
are calm and optimistic, and are delicately sensitive ; and yet they 
ate mild-tempered and easily moved by the beauties of Nature. 

The Japanese originally comprised the Yamato tribe, before 
the emigration of which from Takama-ga-hara (High Hevenly 
Plain), there had already been a pre-historic tribe called the Ky 
nits Kami (local gods or gods ruling the native land). Toward 
the end of the second century B.C. Koreans and Chinese began 
to immigrate becoming naturalized subjects and the number of 
such immigrants increased steadily. Some scholars ate of the 
opinion that the original Japanese came from the west or south, 
while Mr. Tanémoto Furuhata insists that the native place of 
the race is no other than the islands of Japan propet. 

As has been stated earlier, the Japanese spirit is based on 
the circumstances under which the country was founded. Japan 
was fitst created by two deities named Izanaghi and Izanami. 
Their daughter, Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami (the Sun Goddess), be- 
came the leader of the various deities who controlled the coun- 
try. She was, indeed, the ancestress of our Imperial Family, and 
the Isé Shrines were consecrated to this goddess. Among the 
minor deities led by Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami, were the gods of 
fire, wind, mountain, sea, field, crops, soil, etc. Most of these 
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gods appettained to natural phenomena. Later she See her 
gtandson, Ninighi-no-Mikoto, to tule the country, and estow- 
ed on him the three Sacred Treasures, namely, the mirror, the 
sword, and the bead, saying, “Mizuho-no-Kuni (Japan) is a land 
to be tuled overt by our descendants who should look upon these 
treasures as if they were myself.” This edict formed the origin 
of the country, and ever since that time her descendants have 
tuled it as emperors. As for the descendants of those deities 
who attended on Ninighi-no-Mikoto, they subsequently pacified 
the native tribes and won to their side all those who had hither- 
to inhabited the land. They all became faithful to the Im- 
petial Family, and the relation between the sovereign and the 
subjects was clearly defined. From that time to the present the 
Imperial Family have bestowed love and benevolence upon 
their subjects, and the relations existing between the two have 
remained spontaneously unbroken. 

Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami, while one day looking at the rice 
plants that grew so abundantly, remarked‘to one of his at- 
tendants that “rice is the best food for the subjects of mine 
whom I love so dearly,” and since that time our land has existed 
as an agricultural country. The Emperor Jimmu, great-grand- 
child of Ninighi-no-Mikoto, advanced from Hyuga as far as Ya- 
mato, the centre of the country, and there he ascended the Throne 
as the first emperor. For several centuries after this our country 
was well governed: then the Empress Jingo Organized an ex- 
pedition to Korea, where a certain group of men had been 
egged on to tebellion, but that country had to surrender and 
for a long petiod had to pay us an annual tribute. From that 

me Over to our country, and 
ized and they were ultimately as- 
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(petsons of the Imperial class), descendants of the various ancient 
deities, called Shin-bétsu (persons of the god class), and naturaliz- 
ed subjects, called Ban-bétsu (persons of the barbarian class). 
However, as our Imperial Family never consented to forbid the 
entry of foreigners to our land, they were treated as kindly as 
if they were our own countrymen. ‘To the descendants of 
Amano-hihoko, Prince of Shiraghi, the surname of Muraji was 
given. Chin, a descendant of the first Emperor of Chin 
(China), was granted the name of Imiki. The words Muraji 
and Imiki were, so to speak, honorary titles of a kind. The 
surname of Muraji was also given to a descendant of Komayé- 
no-Sukuné, the twelfth grandson of Nighihayahi-no-Mikoto, 
who was of the Imperial blood. This family was equal in rank 
to the descendants of Amano-hihoko and slightly lower than 
the aforementioned Chin family. This shows how the Imperial 
Family respected and favoured foreigners. As for the Japa- 
nese nation itself, all families of good lineage in ancient times 
setved the Imperial Family in their hereditary offices, while 
others revered the Emperors as living gods. Thus being deeply 
conscious that their forefathers were greatly indebted to the Im- 
perial ancestors, the people were and still are ever-ready to lay 
down their lives for their great sovereigns. No lands have ever 
had any relations between sovereign and subjects mote enviable 
than ours, and the Imperial Family and the nation ate inseparably 
telated to each other. To every subject loyalty is patriotism : to 
love one’s country means loyalty to his sovereign. If a battle 
needs a certain number of death-defying men, more than neces- 
saty numbets are certain to be forthcoming fromhe Japanese 
Army. From this noble and self-sacrificing spirit is born the na- 
tional character of the Japanese. In other words, this national 
characteristic is the spirit delegated to the nation by the gods, and 
it is called Kami nagara no Michi (the way ot spitit based upon 
the divine will), which is construed into vatiou moral principles. 


III 


The national character of our people, which came into being 
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in far-gone primitive times, may be said to consist of the fol. 
lowing five fundamental conceptions: (1) regard for purity, 
(2) high sense of honout, (3) innocence and optimism, (4) 
coutage and (5) refinement. . 

By “regard for purity’ is meant “a strong aversion to 
anything unclean or obscene,” in which are included impurities 
both mental and physical. By ‘ mental impurities *”’ is meant 
moral defects. When Susanoh-no-Mikoto committed some 
heavenly and earthly crimes, Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami became 
angry and concealed herself in Ama-no-Iwato (Cave in Heaven), 
and afterwards his crimes were investigated by a number of 
gods, with the result that all his propetty was confiscated, 
his finger-nails pulled out, and his beard cut off. He was then 

banished. 

In ancient times as a punishment, a convict was first depriv- 
ed of the things he had on his person and this process was call- 
ed harai (putification or exorcism). With the same object in 
view, namely expiation for a sin, people today take off their old 
clothes and put on new ones at the Sétsubun Festival (the day 
before the commencement of Spring). 

On his way back from Yomi-no-Kuni (Hell) Izanaghi-no- 
Mikoto naturally found that he had been defiled by the 
atmosphere of the place, and so he undressed on the seashore 
at Awaghihara in Hyuga, and there he washed himself with the 
sea water, thereby purifying himself. Even today most. people 
when visiting shrines wash theit hands and rinse their mouths. 
Some pray by ablutions, and others by the sprinkling of salt, 
all for the purpose of purification. 

Yomi-no-Kuni is the land of death, and this place is believ- 


tice, and it is said 
&- Natural disasters also 
So that the greatest cate was 
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exercised to avoid all these unpleasant things. The State, also, 
made it a practice to perform the Ob-harai ceremony on the last 
day of the sixth and twelfth months, the object in doing so 
being to save the nation from possible misfortunes or evils. 
Each family, too, performed the ceremony at the same time. 
Also in the shrines the priests used to perform it on behalf of 
the people in general, and to a limited extent the custom is still 
observed. From time immemorial the Japanese have taken a 
ptide in keeping their mind and body pure and undefiled. 
Moreover, the Japanese have a high sense of honour, holding 

morality in high esteem. From pre-historic times the so-called 
family system has existed in our country. As large families 
lived together in the same house, all the members obeyed the 
patriarch’s orders, one of the things he taught being to shun 
egoism. These moral ptinciples teach one to be dutiful to 
one’s patents and to be on friendly terms with one’s brothers 
and sisters and also that love should rule between husband and 
wife. These ideals form the main elements of Kami Nagata no 
Michi (the way of the divine will) as well as of Hito no Michi 
(humanity), which is to pay respect to one’s elders and old 
people. In Confucianism the five cardinal virtues (humanity, 
justice, courtesy, wisdom, and fidelity) and the principles of the 
five human relationships (between father and son, master and 
servant, husband and wife, brother and sister, and friends) are 
explicitly narrated. Before these precepts were introduced into 
Our country, our ancestors had been observing them during the 
Age of Gods. As a matter of fact, we ate polite to others, but 
in ancient times there were certain forms of etiquette and in 
later ages there sprang up such forms of etiquette as the Isé and. 
Ogasawara cults. 

The Japanese are naive and optimistic : they do not worry 
over trifles, but are by nature bright and calm. No matter what 
calamity or misfortune may befall them, they keep their calmness. 
undisturbed. This has been emphatically pointed out by Dr. 
M. Kihira. Thus they are naturally disinclined to be atgumenta- 
tive or disputatious. In the recent diplomatic disputes Japan 
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stood on the defensive, being rather apt to be weighed down by 
the opponents, so that by her own strength she was forced to 
raise herself. The temperament of the Japanese 1s, like its 
climate, mild and gentle as a vernal breeze. In this connection, 
it may be noted that the secluded life of the hermit, so often 
found in the Kamakura period (1192-13 37), was due to the 
influence of Buddhism and was not due to any idealism peculiar 
to the Japanese people. 

No one can deny that the Japanese are a courageous people. 
According to traditions, Japan was formed by one stroke of the 
Ama-no-Nuboko (sacred halberd) and that the country was 
otiginally named Kuwashiboko-chitaru-no-Kuni (the country 
abounding in sharp weapons). This shows that the Yamato 
people have been brave from the Age of Gods, and that they 
are ready to burst into activity to uphold justice. In the early 
feudal petiod Gongoro Kamakura, though he had lost an eye 
being struck by an arrow, pursued and overtook his foeman 
and killed him with his sword without thinking of first pulling 
out the arrow that had half blinded him. In the middle ages 
this spirit was most highly valued by the military class and the 
kyoRaku (chilvalrous men), who called it makénu-ki (dauntless 
spitit). Udé-no-Kisaburo, the famous kyokaku, even when his 
arm was cut off with a saw, remained quite composed. To 
exhibit manliness and not to be defeated by others ate true 
characteristics of the Japanese. The vigorous development of 
these traits in the middle ages gave birth to the spirt of Bushido 


The Japanese are fond of refinement and elegance. In the 
Age of Gods Susanoh-no-Mikoto, who once obsetved a beau- 


rise near the Palace, composed a thirty-one 
syllable verse, and this is said to have been the o 


nen. Japanese ate by natute oetical, the 
are also music-minded, A story is told of an dean of che 
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Fujiwara period (794-1191), who devoted his whole life to the 
composition of waka (thirty-one-syllable verses) and vied with 
his friends at the risk of losing his position. Every Japanese is, 
in a sense, a poet ot an attist. He never sees the moon, a flower, 
the snow, a mountain, the gtass, a tree, or anything else of the 
kind without showing his appreciation for such objects. In 
olden days the sword and the pen were so greatly valued amon 

the men of the military class that no samurai could be looked 


upon as a true warrior unless he had a competent knowledge of 
both. 


IV 


The five national characteristics mentioned in the foregoing 
are what have been bestowed by Nature on evety Japanese 
since the creation of the world, and those traits that have sprung 
up @ posteriori since the founding of the country are the follow- 
ing five: (1) deep piety to the gods; (2) deep sense of duty 
tegatding ancestor worship ; (3) respect for good ancestry ; (4) 
honesty and self-denial and (;) women’s obedience to men. 

The deep piety to the gods is one of the most important 
national traits of the Japanese. As we have already seen, 
Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami presided over all the deities and het 
spirit is still looked upon as the centre of all deities. It was 
the general belief that all phases of human life, as well as the 
welfare of the State, were under the protection of these deities, 
and for this reason they were worshipped and revered. It was 
also believed that all misfortunes and disasters were caused by 
the ire of the gods. When Princess Oto-tachibana was caught 
in a storm in Sagami Bay, she threw herself into the sea for the 
purpose of pacifying the Sea God. Accordingly, the first prin- 
ciple of administration in our country is that there should be 
some religious significance, and for that reason, prayers are offer- 
ed to various gods for a good harvest and for peace in the land. 
The people, too, pray for the happiness of their respective fami- 
lies, theit health and safety, and the prosperity of their business. 
They believe that the gods have an intimate relation with man 
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and that a god will occasionally teveal his wish or will to 
human beings. A tevelation of this kind is termed shin-taky 
(divine message). 

With regard to our nation’s innate sense of ancestot wor- 
ship, we may say that the first ancestor of the Imperial Family was 
Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami and that the first Emperor of Japan was 
the Emperor Jimmu. They are both enshrined as deities, for all 
posterity owe them an incalculable debt. No nation values its 
history so reverentially as Japan. Ancestor worship is derived 
from loyalty, filial piety, gratitude, and reverence for history, 
and it is customary for people to hold Buddhist services on 
the anniversaries of their ancestors and their departed relatives. 

The Japanese are particular about lineage or birth, and this 

is related to ancestor worship. That is why, the descendant of 
a good family is always proud of it, while a family whose an- 
cestors had performed some metitorious services to the Throne 
considers it an everlasting honour. In old times, when an army 
was attacking the opponent side, it was the custom for some 
brave wattiors to appear, one by one, before the enemy’s camp, 
cty out their names, and challenge the opponent wartiors to 
fight with them, and on such occasions these heroes used to recite 
some illustrious deeds that their ‘ancestots had performed and 
then confront any of the enemy that had the coutage to come 
Out to meet them. Many of the people now belonging to the 
peerage (kazoku) have had ancestors of this kind. 

: The J apanese in general are honest and disinterested. ‘This 

trait was first cultivated during the Kamakura régime (1192- 
1337), and it flourished under the powerful influence of Zen 


ays it was customary for a Buddhist of 
y passed the halfway milestone of his 
aved, dress himself in black, live in a 


_ >, Past, and await a happy death. Ac- 
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frugal and thrifty. To give an example, he had the coutage to 
cut off a part of the skirt of Chikugo-Gonnokami-Toshikané’s 
tich robe. All military men were forced to live a very simple 
and economical life. Fujitsuna Aoto of Kamakura, it is said, 
used to consume only a small dried fish and some tice sprinkled 
with salt as his meals. In those days the Zen priests lived sim- 
ple lives, and yet in cases of emergency they proved themselves 
to be full of courage. This spirit being consistent with Bushido, 
many military men became adherents of the Zen sect. Thus 
simplicity and altruism were introduced into Bushido, and soon 
after they became ingrained in the tea ceremony. Originally, 
the main idea of the tea ceremony was to enable a poverty- 
stricken, honest person to enjoy some recreation that was simple 
and yet graceful, and for this reason, the room in which the tea 
ceremony was performed was constructed of simple, chaste, and 
inexpensive materials. This spirit, which is suggestive of the 
Zen cult, lies more or less latent in the heatt of evety Japanese 
today. The simple beauty of a tea ceremony room (chashitsun) is 
incomprehensible to the great majority of foreigners, but it is 
quite obvious to the Japanese in general. 

The Japanese women are generally obedient to men. ” In 
the Age of Gods, when Izanaghi-no-Mikoto mattied Izanami- 
no-Mikoto, it was the god, and not the goddess, that spoke first, 
for it was thought to be inauspicious for the goddess to address 
the god first. This explains why it is the custom in our country 
to place men above women. It symbolizes the positive charac- 
ter of man and the negative character of woman. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the various forms in 
which the Japanese spirit manifests itself through the history of 
our mannets and customs. No less than 2,602 years have elapsed 
since the first Emperor Jimmu ascended the Throne, before 
which there had been a long period of some 1,000 years when 
the primitive Japanese lived in peace, unknown to the rest of 
the world. This shows that the Japanese spirit has a long 
history behind it. 
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V 


In conclusion, a few words may be said about the co-opera- 
tive spirit of the Japanese people who ate strongly conscious of 
the fundamental character of their Empire. In the Kamakura 
period, when a Mongolian army of 100,000 attempted an inva- 
sion of our country, they wete driven back by the sheer 
force of the co-operative spirit that “the whole nation is 
the army.” Only three of the invaders were said to have te- 
turned safely to their country. This victory was due to the fact 
that our countrymen were fully aware of the fundamental cha- 
tacter of Japan and that their hearts were burning with the in- 
candescent fire of patriotism. 

It has to be noted that Japanese people have a high regard 
for theit national customs : therefore, even if some foreign cul- 
tures ate introduced into our country, they are certain to be 
Japanized by carefully digesting their essential qualities. When 
Buddhism was first brought to Japan it was made clear that the 
Buddha was originally related to the gods and that he was him- 
self the incarnation of a god. Through this belief Buddhism 
sptead throughout the country and came to be recognized as a 

national religion. Korean and Chinese cultures, which were 
brought over long years ago, have been absorbed into Japanese 


culture. Western culture which poured into the country aftet 


the Meiji Restoration has now for the most patt been nationaliz- 


ed. Yet Japan is at present busily engaged in reshaping this 
Western culture with 4 view to creating a new culture. She is 


now confronted with the so-called teat transition stage of cul- 
tute. 


dat large has not yet had full cogni- 
tet, history, and trend of the culture 


Y Possess an irrepressible 
Sive, but defensive and humane. 
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By BIICHI KIMURA 


EFORE the start of the Pacific wat, the United States 
B played up the invincibility of her Pacific Fleet which, 
however, was literally swept out of existence by the telling 
operations of the Japanese naval air arm on the first day of the 
wat. And two days later the main body of the British Asiatic 
Fleet was destroyed by the Japanese naval ait formations when 
the “unsinkable” Prince of Wales and the battleship Repulse were 
sunk off Kuantan in Malaya. These historic accomplishments 
not only flabbergasted America and Britain, but caused neutral 
militaty observers to tegard them as “miracles” of the 
twentieth century, being inclined as they wete to think 
that the Japanese Navy had achieved what was believed to 
be impossible. The Japanese naval authorities, on the other 
hand, refused to subscribe to theit views, pointing out that the 
achievements had been the inevitable outcome of thirty years’ 
hard training. 

The Japanese High Command is emphatic that the armed 
forces have won only convincing victories, thanks to yeats’ 
vigorous training, but Anglo-American as well as neutral 
observers ascribe the Japanese successes to something super- 
natutal, implying that this country has accomplished human- 
ly impossible tasks. However, a review of Japan’s naval 
victories in the past three months resulting in the virtual 
destruction of the four-Power allied fleet, comprising the war- 


_ Ships of the United States, Britain, the Netherlands and 


Australia in the battles off Sourabaya and Batavia and ten other 
engagements, discloses the fact that the Japanese Navy has 
brought about an uninterrupted series of successes, falling back 
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entitely on its superior strategy and high morale. Herein lies 
the cause of the tragic Anglo-American teverses in the current 
wat. The writer has no hesitation to assert that the same 
cause compelled the Batavia command to capitulate. It is, 
indeed, a matter of regret that the exiled Netherlands Govern- 
ment, relying on the promises of the Anglo-American camp, 
not only failed to pay serious consideration to the position of 
the Netherlands East Indies in the mutual ptosperity sphere of 
greater East Asia, but exhibited an attitude of Opposition to 
Japan. 

The reason why Japan has succeeded within such a shott 
time in breaking up the military encitclement ting of the “ Demo- 
Ctacies”” is that the Anglo-American Powers attached undue 
importance to their military preparedness in the Pacific area. 
Relying on the fortifications of all the strategic points in the 
southern Pacific, they argued that all gates to the Pacific wete 
firmly held by them with impregnable fortresses built at 
Panama, Singapore, Dutch Harbour in the Aleutians and Port 
Darwin in northern Australia. They were also proud of their 
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ait bases on them with Japan as their hypothetical enemy. 
London, Washington and Batavia in self-complacency believed 
that it would be a case of “ valour of ignorance,” both strate- 
gically and tactically, on the patt of Japan, should she attempt 
fo storm such a chain of impregnable fortifications with her 
Navy and air force, which were no match for the combined 
strength of them ! 

It was pointed out that behind this line of gun and steel 
stood the American Pacific Fleet, which was superior to the 
Japanese Navy in tonnage and equipment, and the British Asiatic 
Fleet to which had been added the ill-fated Prince of Wales and 
cruiser squadrons and submarine flotillas of Australia and the 
Netherlands East Indies. In addition, combat planes and 
heavy bombers of the latest type were dispatched to various 
ait bases in the southwestern Pacific, including the “ flying 
fortresses,” the pride of the United States’ ait .atm. Further- 
mote, the Allied camp expressed its satisfaction over the role 
of “the arsenal for Democracies,” which the United States had 
been assuming, depending on her huge production power and 
inexhaustible supply of material resources. It js no wonder, 
therefore, that the budget adopted by the American Congress 
in Januaty 1942 totalled 77 billion dollars, calling for produc- 
tion of 60,000 warplanes in a year. In the preceding yeat a 
gigantic naval building programme was approved by Congress 
to strengthen the American naval armada which had by that 
time a complement of 500 warships, including those under 
construction. Under the new scheme, the Washington 
Government planned to construct 200 more warships, so that 
the American Navy would have 688 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 4,000,000 by 1946, inclusive of 32 battleships and 18 
aitctaft-carriers. Considering these mammoth wat ptepara- 
tions, it is natural to imagine that the “Democracies ” could 
not think that Japan, a small Power in East Asia, would 
throw the gauntlet against them ! 

Nonetheless Japan challenged the might of Britain and 
America, defying their secure military positions and_ their 
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superior production power and inexhaustible supply of war 
materials. The ‘‘ democratic”? bloc characterized this move of 
Japan as a “‘ mad adventure,” but the successive signal victories 
obtained by that country proved otherwise. Hence, the 
Anglo-American “ democracy ” viewed the Japanese successes 
as nothing short of “ miracles.” iG 
Inspired by a lofty ideal, the Japanese Army, which is the 
strongest in this part of the world, occupied Hongkong within 
a week, reduced Manila in three weeks and captured Singapore, 
one of the foremost and formidable military outposts in the 
world, in five days. Effecting landings at various key points in 
Malaya in the face of stout enemy resistances, the Japanese 
troops dashed through jungles believed to be quite unsuitable 
for military operations, and overran the peninsula, 1,100 kilo- 
mettes in length, in fifty-five days, thus setting up a new record 
in blitz warfare. Further, the Japanese forces have taken all 
the key points in the so-called Mediterranean Sea between 
Australia and the Asiatic continent within three months of the 
outbreak of the war, by cattying out daring landing opeta- 
tions and dropping parachute battalions on strategic points. 
These brilliant war tesults have amazed the Westerners who 
have not only ceased to tegatd them as “ mitacles,” but ate 
applauding the valour of the Japanese soldiers which, they 
think, stands above pteparation, equipment, ptoduction power 
and other material conditions, 

It may be observed that an interesting contrast is presented 
by the belief of the Anglo-American nations in objective condi- 
tions and their supetiority complex concerning material te- 
Sources. Because Britain believes in the quality of her material 
sti ig se aa i Trig Sing 
Houpkong, Betis . ae pee to the militarization of 
implicit confidence in ee for nid ener ae ee 
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“superiority ” of afew Hurricanes and Spitfires. She attached 
importance not so much to the number of fortresses and wat- 
ships as to their quality, and retreating to a few “ impregnable” 
positions, she mistakenly adopted a negative defence tactics to 
weat down the enemy. This proved a fatal blunder to the 
British sttategy in greater East Asia, 

As a nation, the Americans ate fond of displaying a 
superiority complex in their material powet. They desite to 
dominate the world by the sheer force of quantity in every 
enterprise they undertake. They ate proud of their skylines 
and long bridges and are pleased with the largest sale of 
chewing-gum or the biggest circulation of newspapers. In the 
military field, too, they believe in quantity rather than in 
quality. They seem to be satisfied and confident when they 
have a large string of military, naval and ait bases greater in 
numbers than those in other countries, They take pride in 
placating that they have more battleships and aircraft-catriers 
than others. They feel reassured when their warplanes and 
submarines are larger and faster than those of other countries. 
In fact, they have developed a strong tendency to believe that 
quantity is everything, without counting the rdle of quality 
and mental power. In formulating a plan for military opera- 
tions, they ate apt to resort to a vigotous, offensive campaign 
throwing the weight of their quantities and underrating the 
striking power of their opponents. 

President Roosevelt symbolizes the American superiority 
complex in material resources. The mammoth naval expansion 
scheme and the huge budget appropriations containing astro- 
nomical figures are the fitting examples of it. These large- 
scale material preparations have been specially outlined by the 
Chief Executive of America to intimidate the outside world. 
Take, for instance, the production of airplanes. Last year 
President Roosevelt demanded that 37,000 planes must be built 
within the year, but in his message to Congress in January, 
1942, he announced that airplane production would teach the 
matk of 60,000 in 1942 and 125,000 in 1943. As against this 
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the American experts, by making a careful sutvey of technical 
installations in aircraft plants in January last year, placed the 
maximum annual production at 25,000. Even the United 
States Wat Depattment announced in March last year that the 
annual production of planes would be limited to 21,000. An 
American Senator went so fat as to declare that the monthly 
production of aircraft in the countty totalled 1,460, of 
which one half consisted of training machines, while those 
craft fit for action comprised only 245 light bombers, 
95 medium-sized bombers and 12 heavy bombers. ‘This ex- 
posute failed to disillusion President Roosevelt who, indulging 
in his usual fireside chats, assured the American people that his 
naval and aircraft expansion projects when materialized would 
be sufficient to deal a decisive blow to Japan, Germany and 
Italy. By making this assertion, the American President com- 
pletely ignored realities, leading to the Pearl Harbour disaster 
and the fall of Manila and Singapore. It has to be admitted 
that President Roosevelt is an inveterate victim of superiority 
complex in quantities, 

Impartial observers ate of the Opinion that the Japanese- 
American patleys broke down, because President Roosevelt had 
been conducting negotiations with Japan prompted by a firm 
conviction that the insular countty could be easily cajoled into 
submission. He not only underestimated the atmed potentiali- 
ties of Japan, but became over-confident that the latter would 
Hot ptecipitate a showdown in the Pacific. His over-con- 
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viet Union was completely won over to their side, while in the 
Pacific there would be no need of fearing a decisive battle with 
Japan, if America and Britain joined hands availing themselves 
of the key bases in Australia and the Netherlands East Indies, 
bolstering at the same time the tesistance of Chungking 
against Japan. On the basis of this hypothesis, President 
Roosevelt agreed to enter into diplomatic negotiations with 
Japan to settle the Pacific issue. In October last the British 
Secretaty of Foreign Affairs gave President Roosevelt a carte 
blanche in tespect of the Japanese-American negotiations then 
proceeding, for the British Government was ovet-confident of 
the striking power of the Anglo-American military machine in 
the Pacific. Consequently, when the war broke out, both the 
United States and Britain found to their great dismay how ut- 
tetly they had miscalculated the military potentialities of Japan. 
In other words, America’s supetiority complex in quantity and 
Britain’s reliance on quality forbade them to visualize the possi- 
bility of Japan’s declaration of war on them with the grim de- 
termination to achieve victory. 

Early in November, 1941, when the negotiations between 
Japan and the United States were neating the breaking point, 
the international situation had been taking a turn, apparently 
adverse to the Axis Powers. It may have been taken by Lon- 
don and Washington as a possible deterrent on Japan’s positive 
action in the Pacific. The artival of “ General Winter ” on the 
eastern front called a halt to the offensive of the Getman forces 
and the Red Army, the bulk of which was believed to have been 
destroyed, was attacking vigorously the German positions with 
fresh troops brought from the reat. ‘The Soviets were threaten- 
ing to take the offensive, taking advantage of the sub-zero 
winter and the suspension of large-scale military operations by 
the Reich forces. Another unfavourable situation fot the Axis 
nations developed on the African front along the Mediterra- 
nean. With the arrival of German reinforcements undet com- 
mand of Colonel-General Erwin Rommel, the Italian forces suc- 
ceeded in pressing back the British troops to Tobruk, with ‘the 
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result that the Suez Canal was reported to be in danger for a 
while. In November, however, the British side staged a suc- 
cessful counter-attack, dislodging the Italo-German forces from 
their new positions. These unfavourable turns in wat situa- 
tions to the Axis Powers, though they were of a temporary 
nature, were evidently taken by the United States and Britain 
as timely consequences to prevent Japan from manifesting a 
positive attitude. 

It is undeniable that throughout the Japanese-Ametican 
negotiations the statesmen of the United States and Britain as- 
sumed a non-compromising attitude toward Japan, intending to 
coetce her into submission, without calculating that their pres- 
sure might overstep the limit of Japan’s patience, impelling 
that country to take up atms to break the impasse. Consequent- 
ly, an armed conflict became inevitable and Japan, disregarding 
the objective conditions, which were ovetwhelmingly in favour 
of America and Britain, declared war on them. In the sub- 
sequent three months, the Japanese Army and Navy forces 
changed the map of greater East Asia, completely eliminating 
the Anglo-American domination from the southwestern Pacific. 

A miraculous act is performed only when an objective 
condition, namely, material power, combines with a subjective 
condition, that 1s, extfaotdinary spiritual faculty of man, which 
transcends intellectual and physical powers. 
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Allies, which is an objective condition. The Anglo-American 
“democracy ” did not pay due attention to this enormous ac- 
cumulation of will power effected by the Japanese nation in 
the past thirty years in preparation for the current war, by un- 
dergoing every kind of hardship and privation and by develop- 
ing new aerial battle techniques and landing operation tactics 
to storm fortified positions. 

One may as well ask, how the Japanese nation amassed 
such a superhuman will power? The Anglo-American 
nations, in order to give vent to theit witor in adversum, unjusti- 
fiably declare that the Japanese are a bellicose, aggressive peo- 
ple, without probing into the right side of the question. It 
has to be remembered that in the past thirty years America 
and Britain wilfully brought increasing pressure to beat upon 
Japan in an endeavour to restrain her legitimate national 
growth. At the Washington Conference, following the termi- 
nation of the first World War, they imposed an uncalled-for 
testriction on Japan’s naval armament, and again through the 
League of Nations they refused to recognize Japan’s right to 
defend her life-line in Manchuria. Subsequently, during the 
China affair, they placed all kinds of obstacles on the path of 
Japan, so that the termination of the Sino-Japanese imbroglio 
would not be realized. Lately, Japan’s righteous and just 
efforts to construct a new order in greater East Asia on the 
basis of peaceful economic co-existence and co-prosperity 
caused them to initiate an economic warfare, perfecting at the 
same time a military cordon sanitaire against her. 

When a Tokyo-Vichy agreement was signed for the joint 
defence of French Indo-China as a concrete measure for bring- 
ing the China affair to a close, the United States and Britain ac- 
celerated the sempo of their “ stop Japan ” policy, which became 
more virulent when Tokyo concluded a treaty with Bangkok 
to bring about closer friendly and economic relations between 
the two countries. Furthermore, Japan’s economic negotia- 
tions with the Netherlands East Indies spread over a period of 
ten yeats were thoroughly brought to nought by Anglo- 
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American manipulations. Four economic parleys had taken 
place between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies in the 
past ten years. All of them failed to teach a conclusion be- 
cause of the behind-the-scene intrigues of Ametica and Britain. 
Finally, to billboard their self-centred opposition to Japan, they 
etected the so-called ascp battle atc with the set putpose of 
imperilling the existence of the Japanese State. Japan, ardently 
desirous of peace, bore these unbearable provocations with in- 
finite patience and laboured hard to bring security and co-pros- 
petity to East Asia through peaceful means, by conducting 
diplomatic negotiations with the United States for eight long 
months. 

The writer has no intention of recounting the inequities 
of Britain and America in East Asia in the last century. Nor 
does he desire to dwell upon the diplomatic relations in the 
past thirty years, which were interwoven with Japan’s struggle 
fot existence as manifested in the Washington Confetence, the 
Manchurian incident, the China affair, the Tripartite Alliance 
‘Treaty between Japan, Germany and Italy, the economic talks 
with the Netherlands East Indies 
with France and Thailand and the negotiations with the 
United States, They at 
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est there. On the other hand, they evince a great interest in 
Thailand and the Netherland East Indies, which countries," be- 
fore the outbreak of the Pacific war, used to supply them with 
tin, rubber, oiland other key materials necessary for the pro- 
duction of munitions and industrial articles. 

Britain is well provided with tin, rubber and oil in het 
own Empire territories, while America has abundant oil 
tesoutces in her country, with tin obtainable from Bolivia 
under her influence and with rubber being cultivated in Latin 
American countries at enormous costs, Both Britain and America 
have no teason to monopolize these three vital taw materials 
available in the South Sea region and ptevent them ftom being 
acquired by Japan. In other words, it means that the economic 
and military {questions in Manchoukuo, China, ‘French Indo- 
China, Thailand and the Netherlands East Indies, which form 
the greater East Asia Co-ptosperity sphere, ate not vital issues 
involving the security of Britain and America, not they te- 
present a life-line which they must maintain even at the risk of 
their existence. From this compatison it is clear that the 
Anglo-American “ democracy ” had no justification to institute 
a capitalist-imperialist control over greater East Asia to deprive 
Japan the right to prosper in peace and friendliness. This is 
the reason why Japan is now eliminating alien domination from 
gteater East Asia to establish a common ptosperity sphere. 

President Roosevelt asserts that America’s life-line is 
situated in the Dover Channel, the ‘Rhine and Yellow rivers, 
from 4,000 to 8,000 miles away from the mainland ; but the 
American masses, who ate not specially interested in the inter- 
national situation, ate inclined to tegatd the East Asian question 
ot the South Sea issue as of secondary importance, not worth 
their interference. Such a mentality clearly indicates the differ- 
ence in the attitude of the American populace and that of the 
Japanese people, who are teady to sactifice everything including 
their lives to protect theit lifeline. This accounts for a display 
of an extraordinary, collective national will on the part of the 
Japanese nation to prosecute the Pacific war to a successful 
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conclusion. ‘The Japanese forces have written and are writing 
new military histories, because greater East Asia is their only 
line of national existence and prosperity. ; 

Japan’s endeavours to construct a mutual ptosperity sphete 
in greater East Asia, especially in the South Sea tegion, have 
always been prompted by the earnest desite to attain regional 
economic ptosperity through peaceful means. Her peaceful 
intention toward the Netherlands East Indies, which forms the 
nucleus in the South Sea region, was fully demonstrated by the 
four economic parleys which were conducted with that countty 
in the past decade. As to Japan the acquisition of raw matetials 
from the Netherlands East Indies is of vital importance, she put 
forth her best efforts to bring about an economic rapprochement 
with that area, allowing the latter to maintain its special position 
in the South Sea region without being involved in inter-Power 
hostilities in the Pacific. 

In May, 1940, when the Low Countties sutrendered to 
Germany, Hachito Atita, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
issued a statement fot the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Netherlands East Indies in pursuance of Japan’s fundamental 
policy toward the Dutch colony. Again on December 8, 1941, 
when Japan declared war on the United States and the British 
Empite as a sequel to American refusal to come to terms with 
Japan, the latter did not enter into a wat with the Netherlands 
East Indies. Instead she utged that country to teconsider its 
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lands herself invited German Occupation of her territory by 
telying on the assistance of Britain, in East Asia her colony 
became non-existent, because the colonial authorities and the re- 
fugee Dutch Government spurned Japan’s sympathetic ap- 
proaches. For her miserable plight, the Netherlands has none 
to blame but herself, though some of her statesmen are Criticiz- 
ing America and Britain for theit broken pledges. 

Why the Dutch people, who ate naturally calculative and 
experts in self-preservation, succumbed to the wiles of Anglo- 
Ametican inttigues? The answer to this question is quite 
simple. They fell easy victims to the Anglo-American superio- 
tity complex. Swayed by the United States’ fanatic belief in 
quantity and Britain’s ovet-confidence in quality, the Nether- 
lands East Indies concluded that Japan would have no plausible 
chance of winning a victory against the “democratic” front. 
The Dutch people did not think for a moment that the American 
Pacific Fleet could be destroyed almost overnight, that the main 
body of the British Asiatic Fleet could be smashed within a few 
houts, that Singapore could be made to sutrender within five 
days and that the combined fleet of Ametica, Britain, Australia 
and the Netherlands East Indies could be annihilated of the 
Java coast. Because the calculative Dutch relied on the blue- 
ptint military tactics of the Anglo-American Powets, they had 
to plung themselves into a sorry predicament. It is a great 
pity that the Dutch people, descendants of a gallant citizen 
soldiery, small in number, which safeguarded the integrity of 
the nation in former times, by ptessing back the Spanish and 
French hordes, should have failed to work out their own plan 
of self-preservation by displaying an indomitable will power. 

Had the Netherlands East Indies by acquiescing in the 
economic propositions of delegates Kobayashi and Yoshizawa 
joined the greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere, today the 
situation would have been far different there. In the first place, 
the Batavia Government ought to have upheld the Arita De- 
claration. In the second place, it ought to have declared its 
neutrality in the Pacific war, especially when Japan manifested 
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no intention of extending the hostilities to the Netherlands East 
Indies. Finally, it ought to have realized the folly of commit- 
ting itself to a suicidal course by challenging Japan as an 
anchorage of the Anglo-Ametican war machine. Therefore, it 
was too late for the colonial administration to bemoan the taw 
deal it had received from Britain and the United States, parti- 
cularly when Java was on the verge of collapse. 

The capitulation of the Dutch authorities in the Netherlands 

Kast Indies can be said to be an act of nemesis. For a period 
of three centuries some 40,000 Dutchmen had exploited and 
dominated 70,000,000 Indonesian people, reaping enormous 
ptofiti. They wete constantly worried over inter-Power 
adjustments all around the Netherlands East Indies. The 
Dutch authorities argued that America and Britain, being the 
leaders of the “have” nations, would not jeopatdize the Dutch 
sovereignty over their colony, either by stirring up an internal 
revolt or by direct political threats. Hence, they found their 
position quite safe, provided they were agreeable to accept the 
Anglo-American formula of economic collaboration. There- 
fore, the Dutch East Indies Government became economically 
dependent on London and Washington. 

With the outbreak of the China affair, the colonial ad- 
ministration followed the lead of the China policy of the 
Anglo-American nations. Consequently, the influential Chinese 
merchants in the colony numbering 1,700,000 were given to 
understand that the Batavia Government would have no objec- 
tion to their activities supporting the cause of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then | came the Anglo-American demand for Indies’ raw 
materials to gear up the fighting machinery of either nation. 

i ccumulate huge profits to 
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against that country. Japan’s aspiration for “Asia for the 
Asiatics ” and her consolidation of military power in East Asia 
were viewed with alarm by the Dutch East Indies Government, 
in spite of the fact that Japan had declated to respect the Dutch 
sovereignty over the colony, simultaneously making clear that ’ 
she had no territorial ambition in that area. Strangely enough, 
this conciliatory attitude of Japan aggravated the rise of war 
psychosis in the Netherlands East Indies and the Batavia 
Government flatly"refused to patticipate in the consttuction of 
a co-prosperity sphere in greater East Asia. 

There is no denying the fact that the geographical propin- 
quity between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies, the 
strategic position of the latter forming a barrier between the 
Pacific and}Indian oceans, and ;the complementary nature of 
their products call for a telationship of common existence and 
common prosperity to be established between them. Yet the 
leaders of the Netherlands East Indies, ignoring the reality of 
such a partnership and being misled by their attachment to the 
traditional exploiting ambition of the Indonesian people, failed 
to apptaise adequately the intention of Japan in its right per- 
spective. They overestimated the importance of objective con- 
ditions, which were favourable to the “democratic” battle 
front at the expense of subjective conditions, which invatiably 
form the bulwark of Japan’s fighting machinery. This is the 
reason why the Dutch administration in the Netherlands East 
Indies had to capitulate to Japan. 

The successful results obtained by Japan in the Pacific war 
have paved the way for the eventual eclipse of the Anglo- 
American influences from this part of the globe. The recent 
fall of the Netherlands East Indies and the Japanese occupation 
of southern Burma including Rangoon, the capitalo f the coun- 
try, have caused the United States and Britain to compose funeral 
songs to pay homage to their “glorious” defeats. In fact, 
the sad plight of the “Democracies ” has already given birth 
to a Pacific dirge, like the words from the Vulgate, as a re- 
tribution. 
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THE JAPANESE SWORD 
By JUNJI HOMMA 


The superb quality of the Japanese swotd as a weapon 
has once again been verified in battles since the outbreak 
of the Pacific war. Its outstanding characteristic is its shatp- 
ness which fis derived from the elaborate method of its 
making. As for this method, it will be mentioned later. With 
tegatd to the sharpness, however, many stories are current 
from ancient times. To quote a few instances, Mitsunaka 
Minamoto, who had two excellent swords, ordered his men to 
behead a convict with one of them. It cut off his head together 
with his beard. Mitsunaka then ordered his men to decapitate 
another convict with the other sword. It not noly severed the 
head, but cut deep into the knees with one stroke. Hence, 
Mitsunaka called the former sword, “Highé-kiri” (Beard-cutter), 
and the latter, “ Hiza-maru” (Knee-cutter). Notikuni Imagawa, 
the ancestor of the Imagawa family of Suruga, once cut an iton 
helmet into two with his sword, which had been made by 
swordsmith Kuniyoshi. He, therefore, called it, “ Hachi-hachi- 
oh (Eight and Eight King) The above two stoties ate 
found in Nan-Taiheiki. 

When going on the expedition ordered by Hidéyoshi 
Toyotomi to Korea, Josui Kutoda cut off the anchor of his 


vessel with a sword and put out to-sea. ‘This sword was 


henceforth called “ Tkari-kiri ” (Anchor-cutter), Though the 
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A number of missionaries and merchants came from abroad 
in the Oda and Toyotomi periods and in the beginning of the 
Tokugawa period. Based upon the observations made by them 
while they were in Japan, a Dutchman named Montanus 
wrote a book on the Japanese manners and customs of those 
days for the purpose of introducing them to Europe. In this 
book he describes the Japanese sword with wonder. A man, 
he said, cut a Eutopean sword with a Japanese one and found 
that he could cut it as easily as a reed. Yet the edge of the 
Japanese sword remained unbroken! This is an interesting 
instance of making known to Western people how cleanly the 
Japanese sword cuts. 

The Japanese sword has other chatacteristic features, 
An excellent Japanese sword is defined as a sharp, unbroken 
and unbending one; and in addition to these practical con- 
ditions, it must have a lofty character and beauty. If we 
consider Japanese swords merely in point of sharpness, there 
will be little or no difference between the productions in 
the Heian period and those in the Muromachi period ; but 
those which ate prized and treasured as excellent swords 
are mostly restricted to the productions in the Heian and 
Kamakura periods. In order to appreciate a sword, one 
must take into consideration some other points as well sas its 
Practical use. An excellent sword must have a high 
character. To infuse this important trait into it, it is neces- 
saty for the swordsmith to purify his soul and body. For 
this reason it is customary with every swordsmith to take a bath 
ot perform ablutions before setting to work. On one side of his 
workshop there is a sacred altar, dedicated to the God of Forg- 
ing ; and the shop itself is kept clean and sacted by putting up 
shimé (sttaw festoons) on all sides of it. Mitsukané, the sword- 
smith of Kyoto, it is said, confined himself for prayer in the 
Enryakuji Temple for a certain number of days. His purpose 
was, of course, to produce excellent, refined and sacred swords 
by so doing. — 

Next, it must be noticed that most Japanese swords have 
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vague, wavy or ripply figures on the blades, of which we shall 
also speak later. These figures or designs are not of practical 
use, but derived from an aesthetic sense. The ground of a sword 
is blue-blackish ; the blade is polished up until it is watery-white, 
This too is of no practical use, but designed from a sense of 
beauty. co 
In short, the spirit of the Japanese swotd is a combination 
of strength, character and beauty. It is thought best to overawe 
the enemy without drawing it out. But if it is unsheathed at 
all, it will destroy any evil spirit that dares to challenge it. ; This 
is the most important message of the Japanese sword, which is 
a manifestation of our Bushido. It has a long history, too, 
which goes back to the pre-historic age. Down through the 
cortidor of time it has remained intimately associated with 
Japanese life. Hence, its history can be classified as follows : 
The Divine and Remote Ages. Japanese swords ate well 
known to the world for the excellence of their unique original- 
ity. It was after the Heian period that they wete perfected for 
the first time, but their origin can be traced back to the remote 
Age of Gods. If we tefer to Kojiki and Nihon Shoki, we 
see that the Amé-no-Ohabari, the sword worn by Izanaghi-no- 
Mikoto, and the Orochi-no-aramasa, the sword with which 
Susanoh-no-Mikoto cut 4 huge serpent, were both excellent 
blades in the Age of Gods. 


The most famous swordsmith in those days was Améno- 


g ftom Amatérasu-Oh-Mikami to her 
gtandson. Furthermore, h 


Family generation after ge 
forging swords to posterity. 

Communications between Our country and Korea had 
already been opened from the Age of Gods ; and as for mining 
and metallurgy, Kotea was somewhat the superior. So it is 
conjectured that we must have learned something ae the att 
from her. The sword Orochi-no-aramasa, which we have just 
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mentioned, was also called «« Orochi-no-karasabi.” As the word 
“Kara” is the obsolete term for China or Kotea, the sword 
may be thought to have come from the peninsula. Some 
time afterwards in the teign of the Empress Jingo, a “ Koma- 
tsurughi”? (Koma sword) was sent her as a present. (Koma 
was, by the way, one of the three Han states which formed 
Korea at that time.) From this we learn that swords were 
occasionally brought from Kotea to out country in those days. 

Chinese swords, too, were brought to Japan in remote 
ages. This fact is shown by the following verse, which was 
composed by the Empress Suiko : 


Uma naraba 

Flyuga no koma ; 

Tachi naraba 

Kuré no masabi. 

The Hyuga breed 

For good hotses ; 
Genuine Chinese blades 
For good swords. 


In those days Kuré (Wu) meant that wide tract of land lying 
south of the Yangtze River and where excellent swords wete 
ptoduced in abundance. Chinese people at that time generally 
used copper swords, but it is known that iron swords wete also 
used in Kuré. Since it is a Japanese trait to endeavour to 
learn and assimilate the excellent points of other nations, it 
seems that the Japanese art of forging swords, which derives 
its main current from the Age of Gods, made the remarkable 
progress it did by absorbing the continental admirable features, 
The above accounts, which are based on some old writings, 
ate a shott sketch of the otigin and progress of Japanese 
swotds in the divine and primitive ages. And it must be 
added that, compared with swords of later ages, primitive 
tachi (long swords) and katana (short swords) are temark- 
ably flat and straight ; and that the former (long swords) ate 
remarkably long. 

The Nara Period. The swotds ptoduced in the Nara 
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period are mostly found among the treasures kept in the Shoh- 
soh-in repository of Nata. Some of them ate Airiha-tsukuri in 
form: a sword of this kind, though it is flat and. straight in 
shape, is double-edged at the edge part. And this reminds us of the 
transitional stage of sword-forging, which enables us to presup- 


pose the coming of the age of shinoghi-tsukuri (swords with ridges . 


on the sides of their blades). These swords are more refined 
in appearance and ate smaller than those of the preceding ages. 
The fact that they became smaller in size, it seems to us, shows 
that the improvement in production made them sharper and 
that it was thought unnecessaty to keep their weight heavy for 
effective use. This is readily seen by comparing the Japanese 
swotd with the old Chinese halberd. The most famous sword- 
smith in the age we have just mentioned was Shinsoku of 
Bungo, but there is no excellent work of his extant. Some 
names of the Korean swordsmiths who lived in Japan at that 
time ate known to us. They lived in Oh-mi, Harima, Tamba, 
Kii and Sanuki. 

The Heian Period. The best known swordsmith in the 
beginning of the Heian petiod was Yasutsuna of Hoh-ki, Most 
of the swords which ate handed down as being of his workman- 
ship are genuine and excellent, and all of them ate ridged and 
cutved. The blades are well-proportioned and tefined. It 
was not merely for the sake of appearance that flat and straight 
blades were changed for tidged and curved ones, As cutting 
weapons, they were found to be more useful and, thetefote, this 
development was not due to any theoretical discovery. But had 
it been due to any practical experience, it seems improbable that 
such a change in the shape and appearance of the sword 
could have occurred immediately after the capital’s: peaceful 
ice en eee Kyoto. It is my opinion that in the 
a S ea Heian petiod, swords were the same in shape 

P as in the Nara period. Accordingly, it seems 


to me that Yasutsuna must in fact have lived a little later than 
the age in which he is general Lac hana ete 
After the Middl ie y supposed to have flourished. 


e Ages, the times gtadually became dis- 
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“FIGURES ” ON ‘THE BLADE 


Aya-ita-hada (Twill surface) 


Be estate 


Namazu-hada (Catfish skin) 


Chikei (Landscape) 


Masamé (Straight grain) 


From left : 
Short sword by Yoshimitsu (possession of Prince Konoyé) 
Short sword by Masamuné (possession of Marquis Hosokawa) 
Long sword Meiju Umétada (possession of Viscount Sohma) 
(All of these are national treasures) 
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otderly and turbulent : the Rebellion of Tengyo, the War of Zen- 
kunen and the War of Go-sannen followed in succession. ‘The 
consequence was that the demand for swords invariably arose and 
sword-makets appeared in various provinces 3 and the art of forg- . 
ing swords made striking progress. ‘The straight swords which 
had generally been used until the pteceding ages were now 
teplaced by ridged and curved ones. It was ptobably in the 
Ghempei period (Minamoto and Taira petiod) that this new type 
of sword was generally used. Accordingly, if any general classifi- 
cation is to be made in the history of Japanese swords, it will 
be divided into the ages of straight swords and the ages of 
cutved swords. And the most excellent of Japanese swords 
ate found among the swords made in the ages of cutved swords. 
In this period, Japanese swords were exported to China and 
thought highly of. This is known by some of the writings of 
Ou Yang-siu, the eminent savant of the Sung Dynasty. Among 
vatious historical records to the same effect, there is mention 
in a book that Kiyomori Taita made a ptesent of a Japanese 
Sword to Sung. Swordsmiths of that petiod are believed to. 
have lived in Yamato, Yamashiro, Bizén, Bitchu, Hoh-ki, Mutsu 
and Satsuma. 

The Kamakura Period. Swotdsmiths depended upon the 
tise and fall of military men. It was natural, therefore, that. 
they played an active patt in the Kamakura petiod, when 
militarism carried weight with the masses. In vatious pto- 
vinces, excellent swordsmiths appeated one after another. 
Much of this was due to the efforts on the part of the Emperor 
Gotoba, who summoned master hands from various districts 
and ordered them consecutively to make swords. He himself 
is said to have handled a hammer. 

Next, the development of sword-forging must be ascribed 
to the invasion of the Mongols. The art of swotd-making, 
which had alteady reached its height in the beginning of this 
period, did not decline even after the middle of it, but rather, 
it may be said, incteased in its steadiness because of the national 
unity to cope with further emergency. In a book on Japanese. 
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swotds, which was published at the end of the aaa 
period, it is mentioned how beautifully the ee a 
cut when the Mongolian troops were driven back. Speaking 
of Kunimasa of Yamato, the master swordsmith of the same 
ptovince, the same book says: “A warfior fought with A 
Kunimasa sword and cut down about a hundred foemen, but 
the sword remained unbroken.” 

Swordsmiths now came to be found throughout the coun- 
try, but the majority of them traditionally lived in Meee 
Yamato, Bizén and Bitchu. Formerly there had been no excel- 
lent swordsmiths in Kamakuta, where Yoritomo established his 
government. But toward the beginning of this period, some 
good swordsmiths went there from Yamashiro and Bizén. 
There, they settled down and made many good swotds ; and 
Soh-shu (Sagami province, where Kamakura is) became a newly- 
risen place for sword production. There, the famous Masa- 
mune appeared at the close of this period. 

The Yoshino Period. Duting this petiod, the art began to 
decline a little. Contrary to the fact that the swords produced 
in the preceding petiod are full of strength, elegance and 
beauty, those belonging to this period seem emphatically to 
have strength only in appearance. They look all grandiose and 
bloodthirsty. It was perhaps a reflex of the times that swords 
of this kind were in vogue. This trend began to appear at the 
end of the Kamakura period and suited the fancy of the military 
men of that time. As for the distribution of swotdsmiths, it 
was neatly the same as that of the preceding period. Bizén was 
the most thriving province, while Mino was rising as a new 
swotd-producing centre. 

The Muromachi Period. YE we consider in what age excel- 
lent swords were most produced, we shal] find, contrary to 
our expectation, that it was in times of peace rather than in 
times of war when they were much in demand. ‘The truth is 
that, as a natural result of battles, examinations were usually 
made as to what style or make of sword was most suitable ot 
convenient, with the consequence that enough time was given to 
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invent elaborate devices when peace was testored. The most 
proper instance was the Momoyama period. It was probably for 
this reason that mote noteworthy works were produced in the 
Muromachi period than at the end of the preceding one. But 
the time soon came when gteat numbers of Japanese swords 
began to be exported to China. Thus, careless and abundant 
productions gradually followed. During the period extending 
from Oh-yei to Temmon era (1394-1554), more than 100,000 
swords are said to have been exported as trade-goods to China. 
Besides, the demand for swords suddenly increased after the 
Rebellion of Oh-nin, and the forging world enjoyed greater 
activity than in the Kamakura period. Coarse articles of the 
“ ready-made” type naturally made their appearance. 

Up to the preceding period, swords over two shaky (shaku 
approximates one foot) long had been called sechi (long 
swotds). When a man wore a long sword, he hung it on his 
side with braids, the blade-edge downwards. And together 
with this, he wore a short sword under a shaky long. This was 
the custom of a military commander in the ages prior to the 
Muromachi period. But this custom now changed : the long 
sword, which was then called whi-gatana (attacking-sword), 
was worn with the blade-edge upwards. And the short sword, 
which had hitherto been called koshi-gatana (waist-sword), 
was teplaced by a waki-zashi (side-worn swotd), which was a 
shaku and two or three sun (sun approximates one inch) long 
and had a similar sheath to that of the long sword. A set 
of whi-gatana and waki-zashi was called daj-shoh (large and 
small). It is a matter of regret that the beautiful curvature of 
the old long sword was gradually lost. Most of the excellent 
swotdsmiths of those days lived traditionally in Bizén; and 
Mino, which had been tising as a sword-producing province 
since the preceding period, now gtew more and more 
thriving. 

The Momoyama and Yédo Periods. At the end of the ages 
of civil wats, which continued for more than a hund- 
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ted years, Hidéyoshi Toyotomi succeeded to the great ee 
ments of Nobunaga Oda and unified the country. He establish- 
ed the class system and strictly prohibited persons .except 
military men from wearing swords. Consequently, great Aum 
bets of swords were forfeited. ‘The so-called ‘ Hideyoshi S 
swotd-hunting ” resulted in the stoppage of coatse and excessive 
production, which we have mentioned in the foregoing. And 
the art of sword-making generally grew steady and excellent in 
the first stage of the Yédo period, and was in the most floutrish- 
ing condition next to that of the Kamakura period. The style 
of sword production in the early part of this period was partly 
the revival of the old styles which prevailed in Kyoto, Yamato 
and Bizén in the Kamakura period. Most of the swords were 
modelled upon the works of Masamuné and Sadamuné of Soh-shu 
(Sagami) and upon the works of the swordsmiths of Mino, but 
they were not mere imitations of them. In them ate perceptible 
the individualities of each sword-maker ; and like the other 
works of att in the Momoyama petiod, they look splendid. It 
was after the Keicho yeats(1596-1611), however, that this 
characteristic became conspicuous; and this continued up to 
the Meiréki years (1655-57). Generally speaking, the swords 
made before the Keicho years ate called £o-tsh (old swords) 
while those forged after these years ate called shin-toh (new 
swotds). One reason for this distinction is that the swords 
made after the Keicho yeats became natrower under the 
influence of the peace and luxury of the Tokugawa period and 
that special attention was paid to their external appearance. In 
former periods, swordsmiths had lived in different towns or 
districts ; and this is another teason why the old swords must 
be distinguished from the new ones. In the Tokugawa period, 
a number of new castle-towns sprang up, and there many 
Swotdsmiths assembled. As a result of this, they came to lose 
their provincial characteristics. Many of them left theit 
old homes and settled down in such busy towns as Kyoto, Osaka 


and Yédo, while some moved to such big castle-towns as Fukui, 
Saga and Satsuma. 
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The Bakumatsu Period (last years of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate). The closing years of the Yédo petiod marked an 
age full of the spirit of testoration in politics, art and many 
other things. In the art of sword production, likewise, trevival- 
ism came to prevail. Many swords were produced after the 
style of old Bizén and Soh-shu ones. Most of the excellent 
swordsmiths congregated in Yédo. 

The Post-Restoration Period. When the Meiji Restora- 
tion came, all people were forbidden by law to wear swords. 
Accordingly, the demand for new swords began to decrease, 
and it was feared that the att of sword production, of which 
Japan had so long been proud, would become extinct. Besides, 
through their so-called civilized thought and poverty, the 
shizoku (those families which belonged to the military class in 
the pre-Restoration period) considered old swords to be useless 
things and only valued their external appurtenances. It was 
very fortunate, however, that the Emperor Meiji paid great at- 
tention to the preservation of Japanese swords. Thus affection 
for swords was generally revived and the Chuo Tohkén Kai 
(Central Sword Society) established. Furthermote, the Japanese 
Sword Forgery was tecently founded; and the Education 
Department holds an annual exhibition of new swords. 
The result has been a nation-wide demand for newly-made 
swords. . 

The outbreak of the present war has further stimulated 
that demand. Lastly, when we consider the swords made in 
the post-Meiji era, we find that the spirit of restoring the styles 
of old swords has not been diminished and that the art of 
sword production is Progressing in the right direction. We 
can, therefore, look forward to the appearance of some master 
hands, equally proficient in the art like the most distinguished 
swordsmiths of the past ages. 

The method of making Japanese swords is unique yielding 
the aforesaid characteristics. It is true that the method of 
production was changed and improved in keeping with the 
transition of the times and with the difference of places ; but it 
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must be remembered that there are some fundamental theories 
in the making of Japanese swords 
which are applicable to all these 
changes. Let us explain them now. 
Tanrén, or Tempering. The 
word “tanrén,” according to its 
literal interpretation, means one of 
the processes in the fashioning of " Se ee 
swords, but it is used here as q _ Piling up pieces of Tama-hagané 
common sense tetm designating all the processes necessary to 
make swords. The word “ sword-making” is too common- 
place an expression to denote the comple- 
tion of such. a sacredwork ; hence, the term 
“tantén” is the most appropriate. The 
method of “ tempering ” swords had more 
or less different features according to the 
vatious schools and ages. Thetefote, in 
order to show the fundamental theories, 
it will be most convenient to explain the 
“Next alineis carved method of “ makuri ” tempering, using 
onitandturnedup” << tama-hagané 2 56 material. 
“ Tama-hagané ” is obtainable by melting iron sand. The 


essential raw materials for Japanese swords has been iron sand 
from old times. Hoh-ki and Izumo 


have been famous for producing 
iron sand from the days of yore, in 
consequence of which excellent 
swords have been made in these 
districts from the Age of Gods. 
First of all, a hovel is built, and in 
it is made an eatthen Oven or 
furnace. The furnace is filled with 
chatcoal. When fire is made, iron 
sand is strewn over it. After about ha 
sand and chatcoal ate added. This p 
three days and nights ; and then the fur 


The same process tepeated 

lf an hour, mote iron 
tocess is repeated for 
nace is taken down and 
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the masses of melted iton, which is called « kéta,” are cooled. 
These masses of “ kéra? ate taken cate 
of to yield about two tons and a half. 
With a hammer they are broken to small 
pieces, from which ate chosen materials 
suitable for swords. These are called 
“tama-hagané,” which is about a tenth 
of all the « kéta,” and contains catbon 
of approximately 1.3 per cent. 
In order to make a sword of two 
“The baris struck into  shak and two ot three Sin, about a kan 
the groove (3-75 kilogrammes) and two hundted 
momme (mommé equals 3.75 gtammes) of “tame-hagané” is 
Ptepared. First, about a hundred mommé of it is heated and 
flattened into an oblong stand, which 
is fixed to a lever, Next, the te- 


maining masses of iton ate thrown, 
little by little, into the furnace. Each oar 
of them is flattened and piled up on 7 


the stand while hot. ‘The latter is Sines 
then heated and pounded until made into a single plate. This 
plate is then heated and beaten out flatter. Next, a line is 
“ The tutned-up parts ate beaten into catved on it and the plate is 
a square bar” turned up. This is repeated 
about twenty-three times 
until the iron becomes un- 
alloyed. The carbon con- 
tained in it is now 0.6 per 
cent. The iton plate thus 
tempeted is called “kawa- 
gané” (skin-metal) and in- 
tended to form the outer 
part of the sword. Next, 
“ kitchen-knife ” iron, which 


Core-metal 


Finally a rough sword is made 


is soft, is mixed with « tama-hagané”’ at the tatio of two to 
one. About three hundred mommé of this mixture is tempered 
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about ten times in the same method as before, until it contains 
catbon of about 0.25 per cent. This plate, which is called 
“shin-gané” (core-metal), is to form the internal part of the 
sword. ; 3 
How tefined this “ kawa-gané” and “ shin-gané” ate can be 
seen by comparing their weights with those of the materials 
first prepared the former weighing about one-fifth of its material 
and the latter one-thitd. The “shin-gané” (core-metal) is 
cased over with the “ kawa-gané” for the purpose of tendering 
shatpness to the sword and preventing it from breaking. The 
heated “ kawa-gané” and “ shin-gané” are joined together with 
borax. Then, this is put on a grooved anvil, with the “ kawa- 
gané*’ down. To this iron bar, a chisel-like tool is applied and 
the bar struck into the groove witha hammer. When both 
sides of it ate properly turned up, it is put on a flat anvil, and 
the turned-up parts are beaten and flattened into it. Then, this 
is beaten into a square bar. The next ptocess, which is called 
* hi-zukuti,” or “ ha-zukuri,” is to heat the bat to a cettain 
degree and pound it on both sides so as to form toughly the 
Shape and edge of the sword. Some tough finishings are then 
done with a plane and file; and some scoutings follow to 
smoothen the surface. This marks completion of the first half 


Next comes the process of yaki-iré” (heating). Here, 
particular attention is paid to make the blade shatp and strong. 
The blade is first daubed with a kind of clay called « yakiba- 
tsuchi” with a steel spatula and then the clay, which covers 
the edge, is taken off to heat and harden this part most. ‘This 


blades have bright figutes on them. 

These figures ate made by elaborating various plans when 
the clay is put on the swords. This process is called “ tsuchi- 
tori’? (clay-taking). The beauty of these figutes depends upon 
the way of laying clay on the blade. When the clay with which 
the blade is daubed is dry, blade-heating is begun. The fire 
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is kept burning at about 750 to 8 5o degrees F. All swordsmiths 
perceive this heat by experience. When the blade is properly 
heated, it is removed from the furnace and put in lukewarm 
water. The relations between the temperature of this water 
and the heat of the blade are extremely delicate. Next the clay 
is wiped off. The blade thus tempered is given a cutve of 
two bu to neatly a sun (approximately # inch to an inch), but 
this cutve, as it is, may be unproportional. This must be recti- 
fied properly. To make it more curved, grooved copper im- 
plement is used. When suitably heated, this is fixed to the back 
patt of the blade. When the colour of the tidge is changed by 
the heat, the blade is removed from the gtooved tool and put 
in the water. To lessen the curve, the ridge is beaten with a 
hammer. The next process is to “take the medium ” (aiwo 
torn), that is, to heat the blade moderately (at 150 to 200 
degrees). This is very important, for by this means the blade 
is kept from being easily nicked. The blade thus neatly finished 
is toughly polished and whetted by the swordsmith himself. 
This process is called « kaji-oshi” and whether it is excellent 
oF hot concetns greatly the sword-polishet’s pains afterwards. 

When the blade is finished to the maket’s satisfaction, he 
makes the “ nakago ” (handle) for the first time. He then 
makes file-nicks with an art peculiar to himself and engraves his 
name. It is most desirable to test the new sword, before the 
maker’s name is engraved, by cutting a bundle of sttaws, and 
dealing a side-blow to it with a strong cudgel. 

Whetting and Polishing. The whetting and polishing of a 
sword has two objects in view, which ate to make it inci- 
sive and add beauty to it. The first object is essential to 
€evety sword in the world, but the second one has achieved 
a tematkable development in the Japanese sword through 
an att unique to Japan. Written records show that sword- 
polishing had already made considerable ptogress in the middle 
of the Heian period. ‘Tt made greater development in the Kama- 
kura period, which was the golden age of the Japanese sword. 

Let us describe the method of whetting and polishing the 
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swotd. As has been said before, when a sword has been tem- 
pered, the swordsmith polishes it roughly. It is the polisher’s 
business to whet and polish it. First, he polishes the sword 
toughly and begins to sharpen the edge. For this purpose a 
Sasaguchi whetstone or an Uminoyé one was first used in old 
times, but now an artificial emety-stone is genenerally used. An 
Ohmura whetstone is then used: with which the back, tidges, 
grounds and edge are polished in turn. It is the custom to 
begin with the back side and the part nearest to the handle, and 
then proceed to the front side and end with the point. The 
Next process is to polish the blade with an Iyo whetstone in 
the same order as before. The only difference is that the tip 
and ground of the blade, left unpolished in the case of the 
Ohmura whetstone, are now to be polished. Next, the polisher 
uses a new finer stone than the Iyo stone, and then a still 
finer Nagura stone is used. Furthermore, a thinner Nagura 
stone and still finer “ uchi-kumori” stone ate used in succes- 


sion. Here the polisher’s business has come, on the whole, to 


an end. 

Only the finishing touches remain to be given. This is a 
delicate work to be done with the fingers. First, a polishing 
stone is used. By using this the blade radiates a glittering light 
peculiar to the Japanese sword. On going through the next 
Ptocess, which is called “ nugui” (wiping out), the blade 
becomes brilliant. For this purpose a mixture of several polish- 
ing powders is used. Hete the general polishing comes to an 
end. In order to make the « figures” look more conspicuous, 
a fine paste obtained from the « uchi-kumori” stone is spread 
over the blade figures and tubbing follows. Next comes 
the process of « migaki ” (polishing) for the tidges and back of 
ft stick of well-tempered steel, which 


patt of the sword, which has been left i i 
work is called « bohshi n Sates Suished:. . This 
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which means “ making a dematcation line.” Next the back of 
the tip or point of the blade is polished. Lastly, a polish called 
“ késhoh-migaki ” (toilette-polish) is given to the furthest and 
Nearest patts of the ridges. This is not, Strictly speaking, 
polishing, but adding lines to them with the polishing stick. 
The “ toilette-polish ” is, so to speak, a sort of signature of the 
polisher so that each polisher has his own way of designing. 

A sword is ptoduced by passing through the processes 
mentioned above ; but I have merely spoken of the making of 
swotds with ridges or ridged swords. In the making of swords 
Without ridges, however, neatly the same processes are also 
applicable, which should provide a rough idea how other 
kinds of Japanese swords ate made. 

If one looks at a Japanese sword, he will sutely be struck by 
its beauty. The edge-part is white, and the ground, dark and 
glossy. Amidst its brilliancy, he will see the « figures” glit- 
tering as if afloat. The ridges are glossier than the ground and 
the steel is strikingly beautiful. Such characteristics can be 
found only in the Japanese sword. 
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THE NINE HEROES OF PEARL 
HARBOUR ATTACK 


By SELICHI HOHJO 


HE lofty, self-sactificing spirit, which inspited the nine 
hetoes of the Special Attack Flotilla to launch their under- 
water attack on Pearl Harbour on the first day of the Pacific 


On Match 6 1942, when the ‘heroic achi 
> 1942, evements of the 
Special Attack Flotilla in Pearl Harbour wete announced by 


Deifying the nine heroes as the * 
Captain Hiraidé said in part: 
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of the Japanese Fleet. Striking enemy warships boldly at the closest 
conceivable tange, all the members of the flotilla calmly met their death. 
I am going to describe the activities of the Special Attack Flotilla, partly 
drawing on my imagination, and partly taking into consideration 
information emanating from the American side. 

When the Special Attack Flotilla approached Pearl Harbour, being 
submerged, it found that the entrance to the harbour had been strongly 
guarded with anti-submarine nets and mine-fields. Fully experienced as 
they were, the members of the flotilla successfully broke through the 
obstructions, thanks to their quick but composed action. They must 
have smiled to each other complacently, as if they had been already 
successful in their task. 

By and by a group of enemy battleships in trim two rows was seen 
through the periscopes—a sight which sent a thrill of satisfaction 
through all the members of the flotilla. Each special submarine of the 
flotilla started its attack. One submarine struck a big battleship in the 
centte of the row at a close range, while another discharged a torpedo 
at the warship next to the big battleship. 

Just at that moment, Japanese aircraft active in the sky were seen 
through the periscopes, disclosing that bombing attacks, launched by 
the Japanese naval air arm, were in full swing. This inspired the 
members of the Special Attack Flotilla with redoubled courage and they 
kept up their attack to wipe out all the ememy vessels. 

At that juncture, an enemy destroyer hurried toward the Special 
Attack Flotilla, apparently spying the latter’s periscopes. Some special 
submarines of the flotilla instantly submerged deep to avoid the enemy 
destroyer’s attack, having no time to ascertain the results of their as- 
saults. 

By this time, terrible confusion had been tei gning in the harbour, with 
bombs dropped by Japanese naval aircraft, falling fast and thick, enemy 
anti-aircraft batteries roaring into full action, and torpedoes discharged 
by the Japanese special submarines and enemy destroyers criss-crossing 
each other. Attacks, launched by the Japanese special submarines, 
must have been supremely effective, but it was difficult to distinguish 
the results achieved by them by the Japanese naval air arm. 

Membets of the Japanese Special Attack Flotilla kept submerged on 
the sea-bottom during the daytime. They were deeply concerned over 
the battle raging on the surface, but they had to wait for nightfall, though 
they were itching for action. They may have whiled away their time 
by playing with wooden toys, brought from home. 

The mantle of night fell over Pearl Harbour at last. The moon 
began to rise, when the Special Attack Flotilla came up to surface to 
tesume its onslaught. A special submarine of the flotilla drew near 
the enemy vessels in search of an enemy battleship, which had suffered 
comparatively little damage in the daytime attacks. Soon, an enemy 
battleship of the Arizona class was clearly seen in the moonlight, being 
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silhouetted on the background. It presented a nice target. ‘°‘ Fire |? 
was the command, given by the commander of the special submarine. 

The torpedo, discharged by the members of the special submarine, 

who wete animated with the guiding spirit of the Japanese Navy, name- 
ly, “destroy the enemy at sight,” did not fail to hit the target. In an 
instant, Pearl Harbour was shaken with a terrific detonation and the sky 
ovethead was scorched with a fiery column, several hundred mettes 
high. The conning-tower of the special submarine came up to surface 
Proudly, The calm and bold commander of the special submarine ascer- 
tained the last moment of the enemy battleship, going down, torn 
asunder. 

_ Their cherished desire was attained at last! It may be better 
imagined than described what deep emotion filled the hearts of the 
youthful members of the special submarine to see the enemy battleship 
of the Arizona class meet its Watery grave at their hands in the moonlit 
night. The sinking of the enemy battleship was clearly recognized by 
the Japanese Fleet far off Pearl Harbour, Simultaneous with the terrific 
explosion, a fiery column, shooting red-hot iron splinters high up into 
the sky, was seen from afar. It was December 8, 1941, (9:01 p.m., De- 
cember 7, Hawaii time, or two minutes after the moonrise). 

__ The battle was over, but the membets of the Special Attack Flotilla 
failed to return. At To:4I p.m., Hawaii time, one special submarine of 
the Special Attack Flotilla sent a wireless message, teading: ** Succeed- 
ed in the attack,” 

This was the last wireless mcssage received from the Special Attack 
Flotilla. They were all above the question of life ot death, being ab- 
sorbed in their intention of destroying the enemy vessels. The idea of 
ee ae ve a in their minds. It has been ascertained that a 
number of special submarines of th i ; 
ships, and Stet destroyed Ea ag Ber ee ae ee 

The nine heroes of Pearl Harb 


Spiring example. 
The nine heroes of the Special ; 
Senior Pecial Attack Flot: 


must be followed by lasting 
, wat gods ” will become deities of 
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ly impressed by the fact that all the nine membets of the Special 
Attack Flotilla failed to return from their valiant expedition to 
Pearl Harbour, having sacrificed theit lives for the cause of the 
State. It may not be so difficult to defy or embrace death amidst 
the din of battle, but it requires a sublime spirit, unparalleled in 
history, to wait calmly for an opportunity to lay down lives 
for the welfate of the Throne and the State, like the nine war 
heroes, by conceiving and elaborating a plan envisaging certain 
destruction. By their noble action, the heroes exposed the 
quintessence of the Japanese spitit which has been nurtured by 
the traditional faith in Bushido. 

Stanley Washburn, an Ametican wat cotrespondent, who 
followed the Japanese army during the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-5 made public his work Nogi in New York in February, 
1913. Being a delineation of General Nogi during the Russo- 
Japanese wat, it reflects such a correct understanding of the 
Japanese nation and spirit as could be hardly expected of a foreign 
correspondent. It says : 


The foundation of modern Japan has been built by Ito, Ohyama, 
Nogi and a few other seniors, who have embraced an ideal, which is not 
sullied by selfish ambitions at all. They have been able to add the 
sciences and arts of modern Europe to their two national legacies, 
handed down from their ancestors in the remote feudals days, namely, 
the Spartan character of the Japanese people, fortitude and simplicity, 
and their ardent aspiration for national expansion. It is not an easy job 
to grasp the essential factors of the two different cultures and to blend 
them into one. 


The same thing may be said of the nine wart hetoes of 
Pearl Harbour. Impelled by their stainless loyalty to the Throne, 
they laboured for the harmonious blending of national for- 
titude and simplicity with that of modern sciences. ‘This is the 
teason why they, by displaying a Spartan courage and ably 
utilizing the modern technique of warfare, achieved glorious 


results for the good of the countty. 
The ancient book, Hagakuré Rongo (Hagakuré Analects), 


dealing with Byshido, lays stress on four things. They are: 
(x) never be behind anybody in observing Bushido, (2) be faithful 
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in your setvice to your Lord, (3) be dutiful to your patents 
and (4) exercise great mercy and be of service to others. 

The current Sénjin Kun (Field Service Code) emphasizes the 
adherence to the ideals of Bushido and soldierly spirit. It has 
been promulgated by General Hidéki Tohjo, Premier and 
Minister of War. The Field Service Code in chapter one, pata- 
gtaph seven, under the heading, “ an outlook on life and death,” 
says : 

Through life and death runs the lofty spirit of self-sacrificing 
service to the State. You must rise above the question of life or death 


So as to proceed toward the complete discharge of yout duty with 
undivided attention. You must tejoice over yout life to be lived calmly 


for the eternal cause of great justice, by doing everything in your 
power, both physical and mental. 
The nine war heroes tejoiced over theit calm life and lived 
for the eternal cause of gteat justice, 
The Field Service Code in fespect of faith in sure victory, 
lays down: 


One who valiantly fights with firm faith invariably emerges a 
victor. Faith in sure victory comes of tigorous training. You must 


The tise of the Empire depends upon the issue of the battle. In view 
of the glorious history of the Army and true to its tradition of invinci- 
bility, you must win through the day, 

The nine heroes implicitly exhibited theit faith in sure 
victory, thereby setting an example. 

The spirit of laying down one’s life for the sake of the State 
has been running in the veins of the Japanese nation since the 
Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Japanese Empire, led his 
fastern expedition twenty-six centuries ago. It has since been 
enhanced and sublimated, The traditional spirit of the Japanese 
Navy is based upon this spitit. Inspited by this spirit and 
having gone through gorous training silently for many long 


cy and strength. In the calendar of the Japanese Navy there 
are no holidays or half-holidays. It has dispensed with Sundays 
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and Saturdays, so far as tranining is concerned, to maintain a 
seven-day schedule, with Sundays and Saturdays taking the 
place of second Mondays and Fridays. 

Following the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Japan adopted the 
Western military and naval system and utmost efforts were made 
to utilize the modern sciences of the West, but spiritual training 
in the orthodox Japanese fashion has never been lost sight of by 
the armed forces of the country. This accounts for the successful 
building of one of the most powerful Army and Navy in the 
world, which could not be measured by the yardstick of Oc- 
cidental materialism. 

The signal victory achieved by the Japanese Navy in the 
Battle of the Yellow Sea during the Sino-Japanese war of 1 894-95 
brought it to the limilight of the world, because back of sucha 
tecognition was the rigorous ttaining which the Japanese Navy 
had gone through for many yeats prior to the outbreak of the 
hostilities. Expressing his admiration for the gallantry of the 
Japanese Navy, the late Vice-Admital Basil E. Cochrane had 
said : 

The issue of the Battle of the Yellow Sea has been decided not so 
much by the relative superiority of warships and armaments between 
Japan and China as by the telative intensity of patriotism between the 
sailors of the two countries. 

The Pearl Harbour débéch is an object lesson in the superiority 
of the Japanese spirit over that of the Americans and Britons, who 
are devotees of material civilization and sciences. The Japanese 
armed forces ate never affected by material conditions, for they 
have confidence in their pattiotism and spiritual training, and 
hence, they can accomplish what is generally believed to be 
impossible. During the Sino-Japanese wat, the Japanese 
torpedo-boat flotillas carried out 2 most difficult exploit, when 
they staged a successful night attack on Weihaiwei. Up to 
that time, no other navy in the world had resorted to such a 
dating attack. It'must not be forgotten that during the Russo- 
Japanese wat, Ryojunko (Port Arthur) was blockaded by Japanese 
warships no less than three times and that the “ blockade 
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squdron ” became an object of national admitation. The same 
spirit of unswerving devotion to the Throne and the State 
inspited the Special Attack Flotilla in its raid on Pearl Harbour. 

The spirit of sacrificing one’s life for the cause of the State 
was further enhanced on the occasion of the Battle of the Japan 
Sea in May, 1905, against the Baltic Fleet of Czarist Russia, and 
the officers and men of the Japanese Fleet faced that memorable 
Sea-engagement firmly convinced of victory. Prior to that 
historic sea-battle, the officers and men had gone through hard 
training for several long months. The tigotousness of theit 
training was simply beyond description. One gunner talked 
about his percentage of hits on enemy ships in sleep. Thanks 
to their rigorous training, the officers and-men of the Japanese 
Fleet succeeded in enhancing the standard of efficiency of their 
gunnery and torpedo warfare to 100 per cent. On the occasion 
of his trimphant return to Tokyo after annihilating the Baltic 


Fleet, Fleet-Admiral Togo, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese. 


Combined Fleet, instructed his men to the following effect : 


When it is seen that one gun whose one hundred shots all hit the 

marks is able to “meet one hundred enemy guns firing one hundred 
shots each, of which only one hits the matk, we sailors must seek our 
armed power in a metaphysical soutce. 
When at the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference 
Britain and America forced Japan to accept a discrimitatory 
tatio of 5:5 :3, allowing Japan to have three ships to evety 
five of Britain and America, the confidence of the Japanese 
Navy in its striking Power was not shaken, Moreover, it 
failed to subdue the Japanese spitit which, on the contraty, 
was further enhanced to assist the Japanese Fleet to attain 2 
still higher level of efliciency. Ametica and Britain could have 
made AO More serious miscalculation than their counting upon 
checking the tise of the Japanese Navy by imposing an inferior 
Fatio on it. The Japanese Navy, without being affected by the 
intrusive Anglo-American action, began to increase substantially 
its strength and accurate hitting power, 


Following the Washington Conference, Admiral Kanji 
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Kato, then Commandet-in-Chief of the Japanese Combined 
Fleet, subjected his men to tigorous training, being firmly con- 
vinced that disparity in numbers could be met only by hard 
training. With a grim resolve to make up for the quantitative 
disparity, he laid stress on increasing the qualitative superiority, 
with the result that the entire fleet having gone through hatd 
training silently for more than twenty years has now established 
its invincible position. Also a tevolutionary change came 
overt the guiding spirit of the Japanese Navy as a sequel to the 
Washington Conference. ‘The spirit of laying down one’s life 
for the sake of the State developed into a spirit of attack to 
destroy. This spirit of destroying the enemy at sight has now 
become the guiding principle of the Japanese Navy. 

This offensive spirit has manifested itself in various forms in 
the phenomenal military and naval achievements attained by the 
Japanese atmed forces at the initial stage of the Pacific war and 
it has been sublimated in the heroic raid carried out by the Special 
Attack Flotilla on Peatl Hatbour. There is not a single Japa- 
nese who has not been stirred by teading the Imperial Headquat- 
ters’ communiqué on the Special Attack Flotilla. Its nine heroes 
‘broke through the defence line strongly guarded by the enemy 
and penetrated deep into the naval station, where they launched 
dating attacks on enemy watships at the closest possible range, 
establishing a new record in the military history of the world. 
Not only that, but they remained submerged in Pearl Harbout 
for a long time to undertake a night attack. They gave full play 
to the spirit of the Japanese Navy, which dictates one not to 
think of death until and unless the sighted enemy is destroyed. 
And with the completion of their mission, they calmly shared the 
fate of their craft. Their sublime, self-sacrificing spirit is, 
indeed, awe-inspiring. 

The losses sustained by the American Pacific Fleet in the 
Pearl Harbour disaster has faciliated Japan’s prosecution of 
wat in all parts of the Pacific area. Before the statt of the 
Pacific war, America’s strategy against Japan centred on the 
formidableness of her Pacific Fleet stationed at Hawaii, which 
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was supposedly in a position to use freely the Anglo-American 
naval bases in the Pacific, namely, Guam, Cavite, Hongkong and 
Singapore. It is, therefore, no wonder that not only Ametica, 
but also other members of the ABCD camp, Britain, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Australia and the Chiang Kai-shek régime, 
were shocked and grieved at the swift annihilation of the Ametican 
Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbour, shattering the American strategy 
against Japan. 

Foreign press messages at that time provided an interesting 
comtnentary upon the consternation of the Allied camp. Some 
teports went the length of asserting that the Pearl Harbour 
débacle matked an epochal turning point in the conflict between 
Japan and the United States. Earlier, though all naval commen- 
tators in foreign countries anticipated a possible outbreak of 
hostilities between Japan and the United States, they did not 
hesitate to declare that it would be impossible for the Japanese 
Navy to storm the Hawaii naval station. Hector; Charles 
Bywater, noted British naval commentator, said that if Ametica 
and Britain could obtain the suppott of the Chungking ‘régime and 
the Netherlands East Indies, Japan would be isolated, with the 
Strategic situation in the Pacific developing to her extreme disad- 
vantage. Again, Hallet Abend, Far Eastern correspondent of 
the New York Times, who is teputed to be well-versed in Fat 
Eastern affairs, paid little, if any, attention to the ait and submarine 
watfare of the Japanese Navy, miserably underrating the actual 
striking power of the Japanese Fleet, which had been under 
AAR oe in anticipation of a showdown. 
doi, < noe eas eas that the knockout blow 
a bolt from the blue to. Amecs sad rbout must have been 
that America has suffered ene Se ey Tne 
and moral, in the sinkino of ed aie eee 

g of nine battleships, one-half of her 


capitalship strentth Overnight, hotwithstanding her mendacious 
Ptopaganda to the contrary, 


What would have happened, had the 


wor apanese Navy not 
succeeded in its Ssutptise attack on tec > o 


ali? The Japanese 
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military and naval forces in the southwestern Pacific might 
have been constantly menaced in the tear and flank by enemy 
watships, with their activities testrained by slow progress, 
while the Australian and Netherlands East Indies fleets might 
have been mote boldly active in ocean watfate. Considered 
in this light, the Japanese Navy cannot but be congratulated for 
its well-planned strategy which successfully crippled the Pacific 
atmada of the United States in a sutprisingly short raid. In 
this connection, it would be meaningful to note that the 
destruction of the Russian Baltic Fleet during the Russo- 
Japanese wat was realized when it was sent to this part of 
the world after fifteen months of protracted hostilities. In 
the Pacific war, however, the Japanese Navy razed the main 
body of the American Fleet in Pearl Harbour at the outset of 
hostilities. 

Following the setback in Hawaii, a feeling of unrest began 
to mount in the United States ,with the result that wild rumouts 
became the rage. The radio stations in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles broadcast almost nothing except about rumoured or 
possible enemy ait-raids for several days. Entirely dismayed 
by the calamity, both the United States Government and the 
people allowed themselves to become easy victims of confusion. 
Even at present, the High Command of the American Navy, 
which ought to maintain its composure, has failed to evlove a 
consistent wat plan, as is evidenced from the futile activities 
of American warships. America has not only been beaten in 
atmed engagements, but in nerve warfate, too. To make mattets 
worse, she has lost her supply-box in greater East Asia, owing 
to Japan’s domination of the southwestern Pacific. For naval 
warfare, she can only conduct guerilla operations, but the alert 
Japanese watships ate combing the Pacific for America’s hit- 
and-run units. 

It is quite possible that Ametica might have diverted a 
few battleships to the Pacific from her complement of nine 
battleships on the Atalntic Ocean. Supposing at least five 
capitalships of the Atlantic Fleet have been transferred to the 
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Hawaii base, it will only mean a partial replenishment of the 
Pacific Fleet. But granting for argument’s sake that by this 
reinforcement the naval ratio of 5 : 3 between the two countties, 
as stipulated in the Washington Treaty, has again become 
opetative, it will be noticed that America is not in a position to 
challenge the efficient three ships of Japan with her five. On 
the other hand, the reported dispatch of part of the Atlantic 
Fleet to the Pacific may be dismissed as a mere simulacrum. 
At the same time, it is well-nigh impossible for the depleted 
American Fleet on the Pacific to challenge the Japanese Fleet 
to a decisive battle. Should it be rash enough to do so, it would 
fall an easy victim to Japan’s countert-offensive. This is the 
treason why the Ametican warships on the Pacific are zealously 


keeping sectet their wheteabouts. Colonel Knox, Sectetary 


of the Navy, on the eve of the Pacific war complacently declared 
that the Japanese Navy would be finished in three months, but 
five months have elapsed since the beiginning of the Pacific 
war, during which time the American watships have been 
wandering from one safe haven to another to avoid engage- 
ments with the Japanese Fleet, 

Aside from the successes gained in the bombardment of 
Hawaii, the annihilation of the main body of the British Asiatic 
Fleet, with the sinking of the “ unsinkable ” battleship, Prince 
of Wales, and another battleship, Repulse, off Malaya has sub- 
stantially added to the morale of the Japanese Navy, which has 
since won an uninterrupted series of victories, including the 
battles off Batavia and Sourabaya. The Japanese convoy setvice 
is also functioning smoothly. 

Some time back a 
the Pacific, fired some 


in California, taising a wail of confusion throughout the United 


States. In some parts of the count 
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All these Japanese accomplishments have a direct bearing 
on the venerable exploits of the nine heroes of Pearl Harbour 
and, thetefore, the entire Japanese nation cannot but renew 
their feeling of gratitude to them. 

Everybody will be interested in the personalities of the nine 
heroes of the Special Attack Flotilla, who have now been deified 
as well as in their families which brought them up and the 
atmosphere in which their spirit of unswerving devotion to 
the Throne and the State was fostered. 

Commander Naoji Iwasa, leader of the Special Attack 
Flotilla, was twenty-cight years old. He was a man of fortitude 
and quick decision, being possessed of a bright and broad- 
minded character. His personality is said to have remained 
one of that of an old warrior. His remote ancestor is said to be 
a certain Iwasa, who had distinguished himself for his gallantry 
at the winter campaign in Osaka as a member of the army of 
Hidéyoshi Toyotomi. 

Commander Iwasa had six brothers and sisters, of whom 
he was the youngest. During his school days, he was so bright 
that he was always at the head of his class. Throughout his 
six years at the elementary school, he secured full marks in all 
his lessons except singing in which he got nine out of a full 
matk of ten at the end of his second year. In drawing and 
manual work also he displayed his superior talent. He did not 
miss a single day during his six-year attendance at the elementary 
school. Even during his elementary school days, he was skilled 
in kendo (fencing). While a sixth year boy, he won a cham- 
pionship in the fencing tournament, held under the auspices of 
the Normal School at Mayébashi. He had literary taste, too. 
While attending the elementary school as a sixth year boy, he 
composed some haiku or seventeen-syllable poems, which 
included the following two: 

Ima hakishi niwani ichimai Ronoha Rana. 

A dead leaf has just fallen on the garden, which I have swept. 


Haréwataru hatsuharuno sorani hiwano muré. 
Siskins are flying in groups across the clear sky on New Yeat’s Day. 
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Brought up as he was in the enclosure of Mt.Haruna, which 
ovetlooks the Asama and Myogi mountains, Commander Iwasa 
was sttongly influenced by the serene mountain scenery as well 
as his parents’ affectionate moral training. During his middle 
school days at Mayébashi, his school records were not outstand- 
ing, but they improved year after year. At the end of his 
first year at the Mayébashi Middle School, he stood forty-sixth 
in his class of two hundred, thirtieth at the end of second year, 
fortieth at the end of thitd year, nineteenth at the end of fourth 
year and eighteenth at the end of fifth and last year. On his 
completion of the middle school course, he passed the entrance 
examination of the Naval Academy. He was most proficient 
in mathematics and physics, for which he obtained 9 5 and 86 
tespectively at the end of his fifth year at the Mayébashi Middle 
School. He apparently became science-minded during his 
middle school days, and for that reason, he later conceived a 
plan for construction of a special submarine. 

Commander Iwasa became further skilled in fencing during 
his middle school days, with the result that he won a champion- 

‘ship at an inter-secondaty school fencing tournament held in 
Gumma Prefecture in 1932. He left the Mayébashi Middle 
School as a second gtade fencer, 

Instructor Katsuo, who taught Commander Iwasa at the 
May¢bashi Middle School, says: “Iwasa was not a rematkable 
pupil, but he was a boy of reticence and sincerity.” 

When Commander Iwasa was still a sub-lieutenant, his 
former teacher, Koiké, ptoposed to find a wife for him, whete- 
upon he replied: “I have never thought of matrying, which is 
awfully embarrassing to me. My teal mind and my actual 
citcumstances do not permit me to think of my future pattner.” 

This episode indicates that Commander Iwasa, as a sub- 
lieutenant, had already made a gteat resolve. 

On his enrolment in the Naval Academy, he further ad- 
vanced in fencing, becoming a fourth gtade fencer. He was 
also 4 good athlete, skinful in tiding and other departments of 
athletics. He was fond of drinking, but was not a heavy drinker. 
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With a few cups of saké, he used to become hilarious and would 
tecite classical Chinese poems or sing old Japanese songs. 
Sometimes in company with his close friends, he would enjoy 
chats lasting through the night. 

As a naval officer, Commander Iwasa enjoyed full confidence 
of his men, being always at their head in carrying out all impor= 
tant duties. He had a keen sense of responsibility. Some time 
ago, when he was assigned to an important work, he became 
feverish, suffering from diarrhea. ‘The sutgeon as well as 
his senior officers advised him to take test, but such was his 
high sense of responsibility that he cartied out his mission, by 
abstaining from all foods. ‘This showed his strength of spiritual 
fortitude. 

The members of the Special Attack Flotilla, on their depar- 
ture for Hawaii, proceeded to their senior officers, and, after 
giving their names, each said emphatically: “Iam now going.” 

On ordinary occasions of leave-taking, it is customaty to 
say: “I am going and will be back.” 

But the lhetoes of the Special Attack Flotilla each said only : 
“I am now going.” They took leave of their senior officers, 
being fully aware that there would no chance for them to return 
from theit expedition. Such a mental attitude of the members 
of the Special Attack Flotilla may have been guided and moulded 
by Commander Iwasa, their leader, car 

Enthusiastically seen off by their comrades, the nine heroes 
tetained their self-composute. A young officer of the Flotilla 
was cheerful enough to say: “With tifins, bottles of cider 
and chocolate bars provided, I feel as if lam going on a picnic.” 
Such a calmness could not be expected of an ordinary person. 

On the eve of his departure for his expedition to Hawaii, 
Commander Iwasa wrote a letter to a cettain naval captain. 
Everybody will be sttongly impressed by its contents, which 
teveal a full manifestation of the traditional spirit of the Japanese 
Navy, as absorbed by the commander as well as his modesty 
and devotion to his cherished cause. The letter teads in part : 

The situation is growing tenser. ‘The Empire is now faced with a 
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most critical moment. There is no other alternative left to Japan but 
to have recourse to the last resort for maintaining her national existence 
and also for finding a way out of difficulty for the sake of the Yamato 
tace. At this juncture, it is my highest honour to be entrusted with a 
mission to take a first step toward breaking the deadlock. 

I pledge myself to discharge my mission successfully. Now is the 
time to return your valued guidance with my own life. Should I fail in 
my task, nobody is to blame but myself....... Sincere thanks for your 
guidance extended to me, while I am alive, and wish you further suc- 
cesses and good fortune in arms. 


Another letter, sent by Commander Iwasa to Shichimatsu 
Koiké, his comrade in fencing at his native town, reads in patt : 

It is easy to die, but difficult to live. Still more difficult it is to 
endeavour to live in the face of death. The time has come for me to 
strive to live to accomplish a most difficult, death-defying undertaking. 

Awakened from slumber by your mental voice, I will accomplish 
this most difficult task. This is the way to be taken by a member of the 
Yamato race and a naval officer. 

Lieutenant-Commandet Masaharu Yokoyama, another mem- 
ber of the Special Attack Flotilla, was twenty-four yeats of age. 
He was botn of a large family in Kagoshima in southern Kyushu. 
He had five brothers and five sisters. His former teacher at 
the elementary school describes him in this way: 

Masaharu Yokoyama was a gentle boy. Inever saw him losing his 
temper. He was reticent, studying his lessons in silence all the time. 
But he was not weak, as often the case with bright boys. He was 
always at the head of his class for his learning and perseverance. He 
won every endurance test, never giving it up, as done by many boys. 
He finished the elementary school course at the top of his class from 
beginning to end. 

_His perseverance was heightened when he lost his father 
while he was a nine-year old boy. He did not deviate from his 
teticence, when he entered the Second Middle School of Kagoshi- 
ma, after leaving the elementary school. He is said to have been 
most attached to his mother than any of his brothers ot sisters. 
Before leaving for his death-defying expedition to Hawaii, he 
used to say that he was sorty that he was lacking in his filial 
Piety to his mother. While still in his fourth year at the Second 
Middle School of Kagoshima, he succeeded in passing the en- 
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trance examination for the Naval Academy. His attachment 
to the sea, which had developed in his childhood, may have 
induced him to apply for admission to the Naval Academy. 
Toward the end of 1941, when he returned home to bid his folks 
etetnal farewell, he smiled instead of replying to questions on 
naval affairs or his personal affairs. He repeatedly asked his 
elder brother, Shito, to take good care of their mother. 

In October, 1937, when his eldest brother Shoichiro was 
killed in action at Lotienchen, shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities between Japan and China, Lieutenant-Commander 
Yokoyama wrote a pathetic letter to his mother, expressing 
his strong attachment to her, as well as his unswerving devotion 
to the Throne and the State. The letter reads in part: 


I fully sympathize with you in the death of Shoichito, my eldest 
brother, on the battle-field. Tt is, however, not only the satisfaction of 
men, but also the honour of their family that they should die on battle- 
fields. Iam sure that my deat departed father must be pleased at the 
news of my eldest brother, Shoichiro, fighting gallantly to death. 

Iam also in naval service. In emergency, I will render as dis- 
tinguished a service to the State as my eldest brother and meet him in 
the Yasukuni Shrine, Japan’s Pantheon. I think that you will become 
a typical mother in a country engaged in war, when you rejoice over 
sacrificing your two sons for the sake of the State. Please take heart 
and pray for my success in arms ! 


Lieutenant-Commander Shighémi Furuno was twenty-five 
yeats of age. He was born of a family, whose ancestor was a 
famous loyalist. While attending the Naval Academy, he became 
a second-grade judo expert as well as a champion amateur 
wrestler. He was a typical naval officer, possessed of fortitude, 
quick decision and humane feeling. His school record was 
quite satisfactory, having finished the middle school course third 
of his class. On leaving the middle school, he sat for the 
entrance examinations of the Naval Academy and the Military 
Cadets School, in both of which he was successful. He was 
advised by his seniors to enter the Naval Academy. He had 
six brothers and sisters. His family was a vety sttict one, his 
father being formerly a middle school ptesident. When he 
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gtew up, he faithfully obeyed his father. While attending the 
Naval Academy, he took to smoking, only when 'permitted by 
his father to do so. Every time when he was advised by his 
friends or relatives to marty, he used to say: “I may die at 
any moment for the sake of the State.” 

There is an episode, shedding light on the strictness of 
his father. In the autumn of last yeat, when he paid his last 
visit to his home town, he was dressed in a lounge suit. Whete- 
upon his father took him severely to task, saying; “You ate 
a naval officer. As such, you have a uniform to wear. Why 
do you put on such a lounge suit ? ” 

Lieutenant-Commander Furuno teplied with a smile: 
“Next time when I return home, I shall be in a white casket.” 

This shows that he was firmly determined to offer his 
life for the cause of the State as eatly as last autumn. 

Lieutenant Akira Hiro-o, one of the nine heroes of the 
Special Attack Flotilla, was twenty-two years of age. He was 
born of a samurai family belonging to the former Nabéshima 
clan in Kyushu. His family was an old one, held in high esteem 
by the local people. His father, mother and elder brother wete 
all educationists. His family education was tesponsible for 
his lofty personality, 


Especially great was the influence exercised by his mother. 


in shaping his chatacter, His mother was very strict in bring- 
ing up her children. While teaching at school, she reared fout 
sons. Nursing was done exclusively at home and so her children 
were not allowed to be brought to her school even a single time. 


Lieutenant Hiro-o, who was blessed with a stutdy con- 
stitution with a tather dark complexion, did not miss even a 
single day during his eleven-year attendance at the elementary 
and middle schools. He was a man of few words, fortitude 
and sincerity. He would yield to none. Possessed of a strong 
Sense of justice, he often Wept with indignation overt sanctions 
meted out by upper class boys against his class-mates without 
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any justification, while attending the middle school. He was 
not possessed of superior intellect, nor was there any touch of 
genius in him. In a word, he was a strenuous worker. Ina 
note left by him, he said: 


Man’s merit lies in taking the tight path and making endeavours in 
the right direction. It does not matter much whether man has clear 
brain or not. Strive, and all things within the range of human possibi- 
lities will be accomplished. Otherwise, the cause for failure must be 
sought in lack of proper exertion. This is one aspect of my guiding 
ptinciple in life. 

Special Sub-Lieutenant Shighénori Yokoyama was twenty- 
six years old, born of a tenant-farmet’s family of nine in a moun- 
tain village. One spring morning, when he was admitted 
into an elementaty school, his mothet ptesented him with a 
pait of straw-sandals, which she had made herself. He was 
thrilled with joy at her present. He often told his comrades 
that he had never experienced such a full-heatted joy again 
in life. 

When he was eighteen years old, he was admitted to the 
Blue-jackets’ Corps at Kuré, having passed the examination with 
full matks. In May, 1937, when he was graduated from the 
Torpedo School, he was awatded a prize for his proficiency. 
He was promoted to the rank of Third Class Warrant Officer 
within four years of his enlistment. He asked his mother to 
shate his joy over his promotion, adding: “If there is any- 
thing which I can boast, that is, that I have become a non-com- 
missioned officer in four years of my enlistment with the Blue- 
jackets’ Corps.” 

His quick promotion testifies to his excellent record. In 
May, last year, when he returned home, he told his parents : 
“My friend, who joined the Blue-jackets’ Corps with me, 
cattied out self-immolation on mid-air in Central China. I will 
offer my life to the State from the bottom of the sea. I will 
not be behind anybody in rendering service to the State. Please 
set your minds at rest.” This became his last farewell to his 


patents. 
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Special Sub-Lieutenant Naokichi Sasaki, another member 
of the Special Attack Flotilla, was thitty years of age. He 
lost his mother while an infant. His father too died soon after, 
Before long, his home too was sold to a buyer. He and his bro- 
thers were trained at the hard school of adversity. He finished 
the elementaty school course at the top of his class, from the fitst 
to the last year. At the age of twenty, he joined the Blue- 
jackets’ Corps at Kuré. After completing the courses at the 
Torpedo School and the Submarine School, he took part in the 
blockade of the China coast, following the outbreak of the 
China affair. In autumn of last yeat when he visited his native 
village, he paid homage to his ancestral tombs and bade fatewell 
to the village folks. 

Chief Warrant Officer Sadamu Kamita, of the Special Attack 
Flotilla was twenty-seven yeats old. A letter sent by him to 
his parents on the eve of his departure to Hawaii reads : 


Anything may happen anywhere at any time, as the situation is so 
tense. Bnt please don’t be flutried. Sailor as I am, I have offered siy 
life to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. For the sake of the country, 
Tam determined and Prepared to lay down my life. Your affectionate 
son, Sadamu, will never be disloyal to His Majesty, not undutiful to his 
parents. Please set your minds at rest. 


This was his last note, addressed to his parents. 

In 1934, he joined the Blue-jackets’ Corps at Kuré. He 
completed the courses at the Submatine School and the Torpedo 
School. He was a man of action and few words. Although 
he was convinced that the Projected raid on Peatl Harbour 
would give him no‘chance to return safely, he calmly studied 
calligraphy with assiduity. This calm attitude of his teflected 
the serenity of an ancient wattiot, who did not forget to pay 
attention to his mental training in the face of death. Indeed, 
he was an incarnation of Bushido. His attainment of the highest 
level of moral training as manifested in Bushido apparently 
was faciliated by his patents’ affe 
mountain-covered environment. 

Chief Warrant Officer Yoshio Katay 
the Special Attack Flotilla, was twenty- 


ctionate training in a peaceful 


ama, another hero of 
five yeats of age. He 
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joined the Blue-jackets’ Corps at Kuré in 1936 and finished the 
coutse at the Submarine School. He wasa skilled fencer, being 
possessed of a bright and broad-minded disposition. He had 
four brothers. When he completed the elementary school 
course, he served as a shop-assistant for a while. Later on, 
he joined the Navy. In joining the expediton to Hawaii, he 
wrote a farewell letter to his patents. Full of his strong attach- 
ment to his parents and his devotion to the cause of the State, 
the letter treads : 

Dear Father and Mother, 

“I am writing in full remembrance of your affection for me in the 
past twenty-four years. The clear sky in advanced autumn appears 
to bless my expedition. Your affectionate son, Yoshio, is going to 


lay down his life for the sake of the country, sharing the fate of his 
craft. 

Iam in high spirit. I will do my duty as asailor. Man is mortal. 
Blessed is Yoshio, who can die in a place worthy of his death. I 
must thank you, father and mother, for bringing me up so healthy and 
So strong as to enable me to undertake the new assignment. When you, 
father and mother, receive an official dispatch, reporting Yoshio’s death, 
please praise his filial duty, which he has performed only once in his 
Past twenty-four years. Services to be rendered by me will not be pro- 
bably made public, but please don’t lose your heart. The secrets of the 
Japanese Navy are mote important than a man’s death. Dear father 
and mother, please take cate of yout health in the hot and cold days so 
as to attain longevity. It is my prayer offered to you both from my sea- 
gtave. 


Chief Warrant Officer Kiyoshi Inagaki was twenty-one 
yeats of age. He spent his boyhood in a peaceful village 
ensconed in mountains, taking care of his younger brothers 
ot helping his parents cultivate tice. He jonined the Blue- 
jackets’ Corps at Kuré in 1934 and completed the course at the 
Torpedo School. His personality is fully reflected in his letter 
sent to his parents on the eve of his departure for Hawaii. It 
treads : 


Dear Father and Mother, 
As parents of a naval service-man, I believe that you are prepared 
foremergency. The international situation is changing rapidly, so any- 
_ thing may happen at any time. But please don’t be shocked. I beg that 
you will be prepared for the worst possible eventuality so as not to be- 
come a laughing-stock. 
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I will enhance the family reputation abroad, by giving full play to 
my activity through my abilities and determination which I have So stte- 
nously acquired. 

I will become a guardian deity of the country, even if I may die at 
sea, as my ill luck in arms would have it, There will be no higher 
honour to the family. Pray take care of things when I am gone. You 
may miss your children, who have all gone far away. Please pardon 
me for having given you lots of trouble for so many yeats, 

Please take best care of yourselves. I ptay that you may live long 
for the sake of my brothers and sisters. 

These short sketches of the nine wat hetoes not only expose 
theit potent qualities and deep concern for the welfate of the 
nation, but magnify the Japanese people’s traditional loyalty 
to the Emperor and devotion to duty, sutmounting the barrier 
of physical limitations and material disadvantages. These nine 
“human bullets” have sactificied their physical existence for 
a great cause and their accomplishments have added a new 
chapter to the brilliant tecord of the manifestation of the Japa- 
nese spirit, the soul of which is Bushido—the unrivalled asset 
of the Japanese nation. 
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By TORIHIKO OHTOW 


AY interesting subject in Japanese folklore is presented 
by the yéma, ex-voto or votive tablets, dedicated to shrines 
and temples as a means of offering prayers to the deities. There 
ate vatious old records which enable us to trace the otigin of 
the yéma. These records show, for example, that in ancient 
times it was customary to offer horses to the gods, and that in 
later years carved wooden horses wete offered in place of the 
living ones. The custom was still further simplified when 
Pictures of horses, known as Jéma, wete substituted for the 
catved wooden horses. It seems highly probable that this 
plan was adopted by individuals who lacked the means with 
which to purchase living hotses as offerings to the gods. 

Although the custom of offering horses to the gods in 
ancient times is well authenticated, we cannot conclude that the 
origin of all the votive tablets extant today is to be explained 
in this way. The pictures drawn or painted on such votive 
tablets ate not restricted to the hotse. Thete ate, moreover, 
some districts where the horse seldom occurs as a subject for 
Pictures on votive tablets. It is reasonable to suppose that 
although the hotse is so common, other subjects may have been 
used as early as, or even earlier than, the horse itself. 

The yéma were evidently employed as a means of offering 
Ptayers. They were hung before a shrine and dedicated to 
the deity for two different purposes, either as a form of entreaty 
for favouts to come or as a thanks-offering for an entreaty that 
had already been granted. Records suggest that the former 
was of earlier origin, but on this point there can be no cettainty, 
for from olden times it has been the custom to make offerings 
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before the gods with the object of expressing thanks for benefits 
received. 

In Kyoto there is a shrine dedicated to Jizo, @ guardian 
deity of children. The main hall of this shrine is hung with 4 
number of votive tablets of which the subject is the tako, or 
octopus, the shrine being known, in consequenice, as the “ Tako 
Jizo.” Originally this Jizo was called the Sééi no Jéxo (i.e. the 
Jizo for the cute of coughs). A tablet or a sheet of paper with 
the picture of an octopus and an entteaty that the cough may be 
cuted within a certain period of time—usually from three to 
seven days—is offered to the deity. If recovery follows, the 
grateful suppliant then presents to the deity a votive tablet 
picturing an octopus and on which the petitionet’s age and sex 
ate usually written. On many of these votive pictures ate to 
be seen the Japanese chatacters shogan johju, meaning “ various 
petitions answered,” though this must not always be taken 
literally. It often indicates not that the petitions have already 
been granted, but a pious hope that they will be gtanted. 

Among the subjects used for votive tablets are the fox, 
snake, cock, hen, hawk, octopus, fish, and other living 


hand and leg. _ The commonest ate pictures of men, women and 
children standing before a shrine with hands put palm to palm in 


the attitude of prayer. ‘The sttong preference shown for such 
subjects as those noted above is firml 


such sanctuaries as this is believed to hay 
all kinds of eye trobule. In the Ashikaga district of Tochighi 
Prefectute, the custom is widespread of offering votive tablets 
at shrines and temples. The deity of the Ohté Shrine, Ashikaga, 
1S feputed to possess such Special vittue in curing ailments of 
the hands that those sufferi g from theumatic arthritis of the 
fingers frequently offer votive tablets Pottraying the right of 
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left hand. This district is well known as a centre of the weaving 
industry and it is quite common for the girls employed in the 
mills there to offer at the shrines votive tablets of a similar 
kind, invoking from the deity an increase in their manual dex- 
terity. 

The Mizushi Shrine in the same city is also famous for its 
votive tablets. The deity enshrined thete is reputed to work 
miracles for women’s diseases. The votive tablets offered here, 
therefore, tepresent the lower half of the female body. In 
Komaki-machi, Aichi Prefecture, there are votive tablets with 
pictures of women’s nipples, offered by mothers who entteat 
the deity that they may have a plentiful supply of milk for their 
offsprings. Cocks are tepresented in votive tablets with the 
purpose of stopping the crying of babies at night. Inthe Yamato 
district a common subject for such pictutes is a mother and baby 
taking a bath, these being offered to overcome the child’s 
dislike of the habit of bathing. Also in the Ashikaga district 
there are some shrines with the unusual name “ Enkiri Inari ” 
(Divorce Inari), the votive tablets offered at such shrines show- 
ing a man and wife sitting back to back. This means that 
either the man or the wife is desitons of Seveting the nuptial 
relations. As thunderstorms ate vety frequent in this district, 
it is also customary to offer votive tablets with pictures of 
a thunderbolt, supplicating the deity for protection from possible 
harm. 

The instances here quoted point out quite clearly the reason 
why votive tablets are offered at shrines. The suppliants show 
the objects of their prayers by means of pictures ; they point 
out what they wish to be set right. They wish to impress their 
desites upon the deity as deeply as possible, and pictures ate a 
mote vivid and realistic method of doing so than spoken or 
whispered prayers. For this reason they sometimes go even 
further and use symbolic objects. In the Ohté Shrine at Ashi- 
kaga, already mentioned, there are to be found hand-shaped 
iron plates and dwarfed trees with five branches resembling the 
five fingers. In other districts paper models of chickens are 
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dedicated to the deities, with prayers for tecovety ftom illness. 
In the Nagahama Shrine, Nagahama, Oh-ita Prefecture, votive 
tablets with pictures of chickens are found. 
Each district has its own reason for offeting votive tablets 
to the local deities. Those offered at the shrines in the Tsugaru 
district ate noted for their variety of subject matter and have a 
chatacter quite distinct from those found elsewhere. In this 
district there is a strong belief in sorceress, who ate locally known 
as itako or gomiso. Most of these women ate blind ; they claim 
the power to cure all kinds of diseases and to drive out evil 
spirits from those who ate unfortunately so possessed; they 
also say masses for the dead and engage in fortune-telling. When 
a petson suffering from disease or misfortune consults such a 
sorceress, she tells him what kind of votive tablet to offer to the 
deity. She first pretends to enter into communion with the god 
and then reveals the divine will. Several votive tablets ate then 
made or bought from her. Two are offered at a shrine or a 
temple, one being hung up outside in the ptecincts of the build- 
ing and the other in front of the altar, while a third is dedicated 
to a wayside tree. The popularity of a sorceress may be guaged 
by the number of votive pictures in her own house. 
According to a teport made by Mr. Takéo Matsuno, who 
is a collector of votive tablets, the commonest subjects for such 
Pictures in the Hirosaki district are the snake, horse, fox, cat, 
dog and other creatures, Pictures of cattle, deities, divine 
Wl Pctsonages, and octopuses ate also found. Some of the pictures 
| made on the instructions given by sorceresses are very quaint and 
Srotesque. A large spider or a mud-snail is teptesented fighting 
a snake, a person is shown being run over by a train, or a woman 
1s pictured in the act of committing suicide by hanging. Another 
| picture shows a money-lender being teased by a ghost. 
ii A story is told of a man who died as the result of being = ee ee 
\ possessed by a fox. The fox died at the same time and its spitit, The Fudoh Myo-oh (Acalanatha) Shrine at the Kishibojin Shrine compounds in 
the wish fe become » deity, passe d Zohshigaya, Tokyo, showing how yéma are hung. 
d man’s family sent 
She told them.to make 
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votive tablets with pictures of the fox and dedicate them to the 
local shrine. When Mr. Matsuno himself, who had suffered 
from beti-beri in his school days, consulted a sorceress fot a 
cute, he was told to prepare four votive tablets, the first tepre- 
senting a serpent, the second a centipede, the third a boy stand- 
ing by the side of a cat playing with three kittens, and the fourth 
a gtoup of watriors. The explanation given was as follows : 
One of his ancestors had killed some centipedes. He himself 
had once killed a serpent. He had also killed a cat, with the 
tesult that its kittens had died of statvation, and the boy in the 
picture was Mr. Matsuno himself in childhood. The picture 
of the warriors was explained by the fact that another of his 
ancestots had once slain some foemen on the field of battle. 
All these incidents were tesponsible for the evil from which he 
was now suffering. 
There ate many popular beliefs and superstitions connected 
with the horse in Japan. From time immemorial there has 
been a belief that the gods at times come down to eatth on horse- 
back. It was, therefore, a general custom to dedicate sacted 
horses to shrines. White horses in patticular were considered 
as being specially tesetved for the use of the gods, and on this 
account ordinaty people were forbidden to use them. In some 
parts of Japan, however, it used to be thought that the gods 
disliked white horses, and people refused to use them for this 
quite different reason. In some districts sacred horses are even 
now employed at shrine festivals when priests and devotees go 
in ptocession through the neighbourhood. Some of the horses 
ate decorated with Shei (white pendant paper-cuttings like those 
hung in shrines, indicating a kind of taboo) and are led by 
bridles instead of being ridden. 
In the northeastern part of Japan the custom is prevalent 
of going out to greet the Deity of the Mountains when 2 woman 
iS expetiencing difficulty in Parturition. On such occasions 
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that the Yama no Kami has mounted his horse, whereupon the 
patty returns home. ‘This custom supports the idea that even 
today there are people who believe that the gods come down on 
hotseback to visit human habitations. From ancient times 
Japanese people have held the fantastic belief that the gods ride 
actoss the skies on white chargers. 

The horse has always been essential for agriculture, In the 
nob drama called “ yéma ” there is a reference to the Setsubun 
Festival, held on the day befote the beginning of spring, when 


the Isé Shrines for the purpose of ensuring a good tice crop at 
the next hatvest. Farmers in some districts hang up in their 
stables votive tablets with pictures of a horse, or of a monkey 
leading a hotse by the bridle. These ate prayers that the horses 
may be strong and well. In the Mikawa district, too, farmers 
often use pictures of bay, grey, chestnut or black horses, each 
farmer hanging up a picture every year under the eaves of his 
house. Such pictures ate intended as charms rather than as 
votive offerings to a deity. 

According to Mr. Junjito Koikawa, there are some interest- 
ing old votive pictures in the Hachinohé district of Aomori 
Prefecture. Some of the Pictures of horses hung in the Okada 
Kannon there date from the eatly part of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. According to some documentary records of votive ° 
tablets dedicated by the Lord of Hachinohé to vatious shrines 
in the fifth year of Kambun (1665), it would appear that these 
pictures differed in design for various shrines. Most of them 
teptesent such creatutes as the horse, hawk, rabbit, tiger, gibel 
and cock. The horses ate pictured in various postures, standing, 
Ptancing, drinking water, andso on. Mt. Koikawa’s researches 
Show that the designs changed also according to the period 
when they were drawn. After the Ghéntoku petiod (1688- 
1703) many of the horses were represented together with grooms 
and stablemen. Just previous to the Meiji era most of the horses 
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were teptesented together with their colts, sometimes in gtoups 
of five to seven. This district being a horse-breeding centre, 
it was natural for the horse-bteeders to ptay fot the healthy 
Stowth of their horses by dedicating votive tablets of this kind 
at the local shrines. 

Great progress was made in the yeats preceding the Showa 
eta in means of mechanical transport and in the development of 
agricutltural implements, Hotrse-breeding, thetefore, has be- 
come of less importance, with a consequent fall in the price of 
horses and a decrease in the number of votive tablets picturing 
horses dedicated at shrines. It is interesting to note that with 
the growth of the pig-breeding industty, pictures of pigs have 
tecently appeared. Pictures of swine ate sometimes used as 
talismans or charms. 

New ways of using votive tablets are continually coming 
into fashion. Prayers to the gods ate often accompanied for a 


Tn an Inati Shrine at Shiba, Tokyo, there is & votive tablet pic- 
tuting a mackerel, offered to indicate that the suppliant had 
vowed to abstain ftom this, his favourite fish. Other more 
recent types of votive tablets Teptesent wine-cups, playing cards, 
and dice and 4 key placed together. Such Pictures show te- 
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solutions to abandon completely the evil habits of drinking and 
gambling. 

Some votive tablets represent objects of which the gods are 
thought to be fond, or animals which are looked upon as their 
messengers, for example, the fox of the Inari shrines, the ox of 
the Témman shrines, the serpent of the Béntén shrines, and the 
eel of the Kokoo-zoh shrines. Votive tablets of this kind may 
be seen in Tokyo suburban shrines. According to an ancient 
popular belief, all the gods and goddesses assemble in conference 
in November every yeat at the Great Shrine of Izumo. For 
this reason Kohjin Sama (God of the Kitchen) is said to go out 
on the last day of October and return on the last day of Novem- 
ber. The Kohjin Festival, therefore, is held during November 
and votive tablets picturing horses or cocks are hung up at this 
time. 

A natural development of the votive tablet, originally used 
as 4 means of supplication, is its use as a memorial or memento. 
When individuals, or the villagers as a whole, consider that 
certain events, ot perhaps the accomplishments of any of their 
members, ate worthy of being handed down to their descendants, 
paintings are made to commemorate them and hung in the village 
shrine. Such pictures may be in memorty of those who have 
tendered great services to the village, or have brought it fame, 
for example, a calligrapher, artist, scholar, wrestler ot poet of 
whom the villagers are proud. Some pictures represent brave 
soldiers who have returned victotiously from wat and who 
ate now bowing their thanks before the shrine. Othets are 
dedicated to the memory of those who have given their lives 
fighting heroically for their country. 

In some distticts certain kinds of pictures seem to be assigned 
exclusively to particular shrines or temples. Of these, the most 
noted ate the sting-ray for the Hirota Shrine of Imamiya, Osaka, 
the ayw (a kind of fresh-water trout) for the Fujimori Inari of 
Fushimi, Kyoto, and a basket of gtass, with two crossed sickles, 
for the Kusakati Yakushi of Ushigomé, Tokyo. ‘This last- 
mentioned shrine has the reputation of being efficacious for the 
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cure of skin eruptions. The offering of votive pictutes of new- 
ly-mown grass at this shrine is explained by some as being based 
upon a play on words. Kusa, the word for gtass, is also the 
word for eczema or skin eruptions, and the suppliant hopes 
to have these removed as cleanly as the grass cut down by the 
sickle. In order to get rid of white macule (leucoderma), 
Aotive pictures of the catfish are dedicated to the deity of the 
Namazu Inari, Osaka. This is also based upon a play on words, 
namaxu having the double meaning of catfish and white macula. 

Votive tablets are placed on the doot of the sacred hall of 
a shrine, either hung with stting or fastened with nails. If, 
in the course of time, the number becomes excessive, the oldest 
ones are usually stored away somewhere. Some latge shrines, fot 
example, the Mizushi Shrine of Ashikaga, have special repositories 
for these old tablets. Others have a sacted hall called the yéma- 
doh in which all votive tablets are hung for inspection. 

Although most votive tablets are presented by individuals, 
some are offered in the names of gtoups or bodies. The custom 
of writing ideographs on the tablets is rather new. 

The popularity of votive tablets helped to encourage the 
development of gaku-yéma (i.e. framed votive tablets), often 
painted by professional artists. They gradually increased in 
size and became elaborate in design. This led in time to the 
appreciation of the pictures purely as works of att, quite apart 


from their religious origin. Artists began to dedicate theit 


Own works at shrines, and actors, wrestlers, and wealthy people 
would, partly from motives of self-advertisement, commission 
artists to paint beautiful works of a 
famous shrines. In order to display 


Jéma-doh (votive tablet halls) were specially built. The Kannon 


Kanda, all in Tokyo, ate noted for their big collections of framed 
votive tablets painted by famous artists. Some of these ate 
now presetved as national treasutes, and books containing re- 


Productions of such Pictures were published in the Tokugawa 
period. . 


Lt 
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Thete are some medium-sized votive tablets which come 
half way between the ordinaty small-sized type and the large 
framed type. ‘These retain something of the now half-forgotten 
popular religious origin of the votive tablets. ‘There are pictures 
of large junks, dedicated by their owners for the purpose of 
praying for the safety of their ships and adoring the divine vir- 
tues of the gods. Mariners and skippers may still be seen visit- 
ing the Kotohira and Sumiyoshi shrines to ptay for a prosperous 
voyage and a safe return. A consideration of the historical 
gtowth of votive tablets, from the original small-sized variety 
to the large and elaborate framed vatiety, indicates the close 
relation between painting and religion. Votive tablets are 
metely works of popular att, it is true, but the motives prompting 
those who dedicate them suggest that here we have an important 
clue to the origin of religious painting. 

Ordinary votive tablets are of a standard size. They ate 
apptoximately square, the width usually being a little greater 
than the height, though in a few cases the height may exceed 
the width. In most cases neither the height not the width 
exceeds one shaku (rather less than one foot). The tablet co- 
sists of a thin wooden board whitewashed with Lofun (chalk or 
aleuton), coatse pigments being used for the painting. Some 
tablets ate coveted with paper on which the pictures are painted, 
though this is a recent innovation. The top of the tablet may 
be either oblong or angular, the latter ptobably being in imita- 
tion of a stable entrance. Most tablets are edged with slender 
pieces of black wood fastened to the surface. 

Formerly there were many metchants dealing exclusively 
in votive tablets, and many more who sold them as a side line. 
Shops selling votive tablets were to be found near the shrines 
and temples most popular among those practising this custom. 
The number of such shops has of late years been gradually de- 
cteasing, so that today there are very few of them in the whole 
country. These few shops, therefore, supply the needs of in- 
dividuals in many distant places, with the result that the purely 
local character that once distinguished votive tablets in various 
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districts is tending to disappear, if it has not already been lost. 

_ Most votive tablets were formerly the work of unknown 
painters, often men who also made Buddhist images. In Yédo 
(now Tokyo) they were often the spate-time products of wkiyoyé 
artists. Professional painters of votive tablets kept close to the 
well-established traditions of their att, although, with the pass- 
ing of time, innovations gtadually crept in. In recent years 
the popular taste has been in favour of colourful elegancy of 
design and freedom of expression, but there are many connois- 
seuts who consider the older style better, because it is more 
typical of primitive popular att. Collectors of votive tablets 
are numetous and there are occasional public exhibitions. 
Studies ate made of this form of att and thete ate publications 
dealing with it. In some districts votive tablets are reproduced 
as Picture postcatds, sold as soutvenits or sent by travellers 
to their friends. Votive tablets may be bought at quite low 
Prices, five or ten sez apiece. So long as the belief remains that 
mental or spiritual troubles can be lightened by dedicating votive 
tablets at a shrine or temple, the custom is not likely to die out 
in the very near future. 
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By SEI-ICHI IWAO 


In the Religious Fields 


a Japanese had already settled in Manila before the port 

town fell in June, 1570, for the first time into the hands of the 
Spaniards. One of these Japanese, who wore a Theatin cap, admitted 
that he was a Christian, giving his name as Pablo, as already mentioned. 
They had probably come in contact with Christianity somewhere in 
Japan, where the religion had been introduced in 1549. Christianity 
was first brought to Kagoshima Prefecture in Kyushu, whence it spread 
to various parts of the country. All the mission workers at that time 

elonged to the Jesuit Society, and this Pablo, whose Theatin cap had 
attracted the attention of the Spaniards, was probably an adherent of 
the Theatin Order, or a Jesuit. 

Intercourse and commerce between Japan and Manila continued 
to develop, leading later to increased emigration from Japan to the 
Philippines. The presence of Christians among the early Japanese 
settlers in the Philippines is shown in a letter sent under date of June 
26, 1585, by Governor-General de Vera to the King of Spain, who 
was thus informed that eleven Japanese Christians had arrived in Manila 
from Nagasaki, the major port of Japan, with which the Portuguese 
were engaged in trade, adding that those Japanese Christians were 
retainers of the Christian Prince Don Bartolomé (Sumitada Ohmura). 
Relations between the early Japanese settlers in the Philippines and 
the Society of Jesus in Manila were thus narrated by Father Pedro 
Chirino of the society : 

The Japanese settlers, too, sought protection with the Society of 
Jesus ... They have come over to Manila through the kind offices of 
the Jesuit fathers in Japan, whose counterpart they have found in us 
here. They place implicit confidence in us. All Japanese immigrants 
have come to Manila, with letters of introduction addressed to people 
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here from the latter’s friends in Japan. 

In 1587, one of the Japanese immigrants, called Gabriel, suceeded in 
converting eight of, his comrades to Christianity while en route ftom 
Kyoto to Manila. On their arrival in Manila a solemn baptism w. 
held, with the Bishop officiating. if 

Inasmuch as the Society of Jesus refused to hear the Japanese 
converts’ confessions and to give them the Eucharist, as they did to the 
Spaniards, the Franciscan fathers built a chutch for them outside the 
town wall. This Franciscan church took cate of the Japanese settlers, 


The Japanese Christians who had settled in the Philippines availed 
themselves of their religious connections, having extended their tela- 
tions with the Jesuit mission workers, who monopolized the field 


in Japan, to the Society of Jesus in Manila, which was good enough 
o 


to the Society of Jesus in Manila must have further strengthened the 
telations between the Japanese settlers and the Society of Jesus Father 
Chirino, however, mentioned that the cordial relations then existin 

between the Japanese settlers and the Society of Jesus were eae 
interrupted by the Franciscan fathers teplacing the Jesuit fathers in 
the matter of spiritual tesponsibility for the Japanese settles Ac- 
cording to Father Chitino, it would appear that this occurred shortly 


wa j 
ah Sia ean ne in June, 1591, and further that the Japanese settlers 
cre segregated outside the town wall the following year, it must have 


g 


Father Chirino failed to exp 
nese settlers was transferred fro 


ilippines. According to 
» published in May, 


: of the Ja a ere . : . 
~S' anee se 
have induced them to join the eens ch oe ie 
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nation, which had been in keen competition with each other in their 
work in Japan proper, especially when disputes among them threatened 
to become serious as a sequel to the transfer of the mission work among 
the Japanese settlers in Dilao from the Society of Jesus to the Franciscan 
Order. 


The Franciscans and Dilao 


The mission work of the Franciscan Order among the Japanese 
settlers in Dilao was laid on a firm foundation in 1600 when Luis Sotelo, 
a Franciscan father, arrived in Manila from Spain en route to Japan. Tak- 
ing advantage of his brief sojourn in Manila while waiting for a vessel 
to catry him to Japan, Father Sotelo not only commenced mission 
work among the Japanese settlers in Dilao, but began the study of the 
Japanese language. While engaged in his preparations for going to 
Japan, he obtained from Governor-General Tello, a relative of his, 
permission to build a church for the benefit of the Japanese settlers, 
and in 1601 he built for them a small one in Dilao, roofed with coco- 
palm and betel leaves. In March of the following year the Governor- 
General formally entrusted the Franciscans with the pastoral care of 
the Japanese settlers in Dilao. It is possible that Father Chirino 
referred to this when he mentioned that the Franciscan fathers had 
built a church outside the town wall of Manila for these settlers. Dis- 
pleased with the growing activities of the Franciscans, the Society of 
Jesus and other fraternities called a general synod in Manila, as a result 
of which they petitioned the King of Spain to designate spheres of 
mission work for each body and also to permit the building of churches 
adlibitum. ‘This petition, however, failed to elicit a favourable response. 
In 1603 Miguel de Benavides, Archbishop of Manila, issued instruc- 
tions that mission work among the Japanese settlers in the Philippines 
be placed under the control of the Franciscans, and they were thus 
accorded full rights to carry on mission work among the Japanese 
settlers without let or hindrance. 

The Japanese “‘town” in Dilao at that time had a population of 
some five hundred, including Christians and non-Christians. Mission 
work among them was conducted by the Franciscan fathers with the 
aid of an interpreter specially engaged for the purpose. 

Governot-General Morga paid a glowing tribute to the Japanese 
Christians for their firm faith, saying : 


The Japanese who have been converted to Christianity are all 
honest and law-abiding, They are zealous and unswerving in the faith 
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which they have embraced, being thus impelled by their desire for 
salvation. There is a large number of Christians in Japan proper also, 
This may account for the Franciscan fathers’ success in nipping 

the threatened Japanese uprising in the bud. In 1606, when the Japa- 
nese in Dilao were on the point of taking up arms against the Spanish 
authorities, Father Pedro de Montes, together with other Franciscan 
fathers, through their religious affiliations, succeeded in dissuading the 
settlers from carrying out theit seditious plans. 


Tokugawa’s Ban on Christianity 


In the meantime the Tokugawa Shogunate brought increasing 
Pressure to bear upon the Christians in Japan until in the nineteenth 
yeat of the Keicho era (1614) more than a hundred Christians including 
Ukon Takayama and Tokuan Naito, wete banished. These exiles 
sought refuge in Manila where they were cordially received by both 
the government and the people. Shortly after his arrival in Manila 
Ukon Takayama died, but Tokuan Naito, who was a well-known physi- 
San Miguel, a subutb of Manila, whete a convent was erected for the 
women exiles. Tokuan Naito occupied a house adjoining the convent 
ae the remaining years of his life to the propagation of the 
= oe = as well as to the medical care of the Japanese settlers 


fs would appear that trouble atose between the Society of Jesus 
e 


aed the spiritual care of the Jesvits, is seems that work among the 
Senne settlers in San Miguel was entrusted to the Jesuits, as is borne 
Out by Father Francisco Colin, who wrote : 


The mission district of San Mi 
Manila. It is under the conttol of th 


y died shortly after, 


settlement. These Japanese Christi © Japanese Christian 


Society of Jesus with alms received |by the churc 
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The Japanese town in Dilao had been under the pastoral care of 
the Franciscans since 1603, while the Japanese Christian settlement in 
San Miguel had been under the supetvision of the Society of Jesus since 
1615. 

Mission work among the Japanese settlers in Dilao was first begun 
by the Franciscan fathers with the aid of an interpreter, but later it was 
catried on by a Japanese father who took spiritual charge of his fellow- 
countrymen. The Franciscans in the Philippines, a teport on the Francis- 
can mission work in the islands, published in 1649, states that the 
monastery in Dilao, Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria, was erected by 
its abbot, Don Francisco de Arellano, with his own money, including 
a stone chutch building and residential quarters, and that the Japanese 
Christians were among the congtegation of the church, being under 
the care of a Japanese pastor. This chutch in the Japanese town in 
Dilao was described by Kyuzayémon Kawabuchi, already referred to, 
as “‘a large temple standing at the end of the town.” The maps 
of Manila and district compiled by Ignacio Mufioz in 1671, by Estorgo y 
Gallegos in 1770, and by Feliciano M4rquez in 1767, gave the site of 
the monastery and church in Dilao as near the campus of the ptesent 
Normal School in Manila. The Japanese church must, therefore 
have been situated in that neighfourhood. 

Mission work among the Japanese settlers in San Miguel appears 
to have been conducted by the Spanish fathers, who used the Japanese 
language. In addition to the old church in San Miguel, a large church 
was built there in 1636. The exact site of this is not clear, but it may 
have possibly been near the southeastern approaches to the present 
Ayala Bridge. The convent erected for the Japanese women in San 
Miguel had thirteen inmates, including Dofia Julia, younger sister of 
Tokuan Naito. They wete apparently given 25 to 30 pesos a week 
by the church for their maintenance. When Doijia Julia died in Match, 
1627, the convent was supervised by Luzia de la Curz, a Japanese 
woman from Kyoto. In 1640, Tecla Ignacia, another woman from 
Kyoto, became the third abbess. After her death the convent ceased 
its activities. 


Al Printing Machine Imported 


About the time when Ukon Takayama and other members of his 
party of exiled Christians first reached Manila, a Western style printing 
press was brought to Manila, where the Japanese settlers used it for 
the printing of religious books. This episode is fully described by 
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J. T. Medina and W. E. Retana. It was in 1590 that a printing press 
of Western style was first imported into Japan. ‘These machines wete 
brought to Japan by Alessandro Valignani, an inspector sent to Japan 
from the headquarters of the Society of Jesus, who accompanied home 
the good will missions dispatched by the feudal lords Ohmura, 
Ohtomo, and Atima of Kyushu, to the Vatican. These important 
Ptesses were installed at ‘‘ colegios ” (colleges) in ‘various parts of 
Kyushu for the printing of religious and linguistic books. The in- 
troduction of the printing press served not only to impart a strong 
impetus to the development of mission work, but also to promote 
culture in Japan. With the tightening of the official conttol of the 
Christians, however, the “ colegios,” which had floutished in various 
parts of Kyushu, were gradually closed, while one of the ptesses used 
in these colleges was te-exported from Japan to Manila. 

With regard to the printing press and the time of its re-exportation 
from Japan to the Philippines, Father Gaspar de San Augustin, who 
had been connected with the Augustine monastery of Lubao in 
Pampango Province, wrote in his Conquest of the Philippines : 

A good printing press, which has been j 
been abtaiea for iia, With this Beh ei eee 
have been printed, including those in Spanish, and the Pampango and 
Tagala dialects. 


The Rosario Venerable, written by Father Augustin Maria de 
Castro, of the Augustine Order, states : 


The monastery has procured a good printi i 
t printing machine, b ht fi 
Japan. A considerable number of books have — ptinted ain it pat 
in 1614 it was sold to a father of the Society of Jesus. 


: a 1618 Miguel Saixo, a Japanese, and Antonio Damba, a native 
of cece in co-operation at the Augustine monastery at Bacolor 
ptinted and published the lives of the Christian martyrsin Japan. Both 


As the art of printing was not at the time’ 


Philippines, the press used in the monastery at Bacole Siicaanen 


acolor was possibly 
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the very one used in the same Augustine monastery at Lubao, it having 
been imported from Japan. It was possibly a Japanese Christian exile 
at Bacolor who printed the lives of the Christian martyrs in Japan with 
the same printing press as that used in Nagasaki and Amakusa in Naga- 
saki Prefecture, Kyushu, for the printing of linguistic and religious 
books, including Rodriguez’s grammar. Miguel Saixo, the Japanese 
exile, and Antonio Damba, the Pampango native, printed books in 
the Lloco dialect in Manila. Nothing is known of the career of Miguel 
Saixo, but he was perhaps a Japanese Christian who had learned the 
art of printing at a “‘colegio”’ in Kyushu, possibly at Amakusa. 


* Colegios”? Established 


Meanwhile, the Francisco Father Luis Sotelo, who proceeded to 
Japan from Manila, returned to the port town, together with Rokuyémon 
Hasékura and other members of the goodwill mission dispatched by 
Masamuné Daté, feudal lord of Sendai, to the Vatican. On his return to 
Manila, the Franciscan father set up a “colegio ” tor Japanese students. 
However, on his conferring holy orders on several students of the 
“colegio,” he met with a storm of opposition. Prompted as he was by 
a desire to extend the influence of the Franciscan Order in Japan, it is 
possible that many of his Japanese students may have been ordained 
with the sole object of making them act as trusted agents. Here it 
may be in place to recall the petition filed with Bishop Serrano of 
Manila in 1624 by 69 Japanese Christians in Nagasaki. Pointing out 
the tightening of the official search for Christians, which, it dectared, 
would render it extremely difficult for Spaniards to stay long in Japan 
owing to language difficulty and other circumstances, the petition asked 
the bishop to ordain a large number of Japanese students, then staying 
in the Philippines, and dispatch them to Japan to undertake effective 
mission work and also as guides to the Japanese Christians. 

On July 23 of the same year, the Spanish authorities decided to 
grant a subsidy for a “colegio” for training Japanese mission workers. 
In order to revive Christianity in the face of growing persecution, 
mission workers of various fraternities smuggled themselves into 
Japan from Manila more than a dozen times. According to Dr. Masa- 
hatu Anésaki, Professor Emeritus of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
twelve of these were Japanese, of whom the following four had received 
religious training in Manila: 

Thomas Rokuzayémon of Hirato (Thomas de San Jacint), who 
smuggled himself into Japan in December, 1629. 
Jacob Gorobei of Ohmura (Iacob de Santa Maria), who smuggled 
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himself into Japan in July, 1632. 

Vicent Shizuoka (Vicente de la Cruz Xivozzuca), who smug- 
gled himself into Japan in September, 1637. 

Francisco Marques, who smuggled himself into Japan in 
August, 1642. 

All “colegios” in Manila, especially those maintained by the Society 
of Jesus continued training Japanese mission workers for cattying on 
mission work among the Japanese settlers in the Philippines on the 
one hand, and on the other for the resumption of vigorous mission 
work in Japan proper, by forcing them to smuggle themselves into 
their mother country. On December 31, 1640, Governor-General 
Fernado Ruiz do Contreras, acting under Royal command, instructed 
the “colegios” in Manila to the effect that the Colegio de San Joseph, 
under control of the Jesuits, should accommodate a quarter of the 
students in the other « colegios” for the putpose of giving religious 
training to Japanese students. The Governor-General pointed out that 
Intercourse and commetce between Japan and the Philippines had 
been suspended. ee 

In May of the twentieth year of the Kanyei era (1643), a group 
of Japanese mission workers headed by Giuseppe Chiara (Sanyémon 
Okamoto), who attempted to smuggle themselves into Chikuzén Pro- 


vince in Kyushu from Manila, wete arrested by the authorities. In 
teply to questions they said: 


There are four Japanese Catholic fathers in the Philippines, one of 


whom is a relative of Hayato Kagayama 


while in Luzon. We wete also told that the Spanish Father Reymond 


Half a dozen youn 
nie : g Japanese are 
now studying in Manila, Another dozen are Ptosecuting HE studies 


in another place in the Philippines Whe ; 
iyi sie : . n they h 
teligious training they will be ordained and site ts fen ‘oc 


This shows in no uncertain terms that 


active as Catholic priests in th ilippj ; : : 
large number of yous Jap ¢ Philippines at that time, while a fairly 


in the islands for the express p 
Devout Christians 


oe yee settlers in the outskirts of Manila must have main- 
aitn, thanks to the zealous encouragement and efforts of 
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the Spanish and Japanese fathers. While conducting the daily mass, 
they possibly took part in the Passion Play, which was specially 
emphasized during festivals on the Japanese martyts. They may 
have sung hymns and danced sacred dances to strengthen their faith. 
The number of Japanese Christians in the islands probably showed a 
steady growth as an ever-increasing number of Japanese were converted. 
Just as the number of immigrants from Japan to Manila increased, so 
did the number of Christians in the Philippines increase in the Japanese 
colony, because almost all these immigrants came from Japan during 
a time of persecution and sought refuge in the Philippines. A report 
by Bishop Serrano in August, 1621, puts the number of Japanese 
Christians residing in Manila at something overt 1,500, which represents 
more than half of the Japanese residents there during that year. A 
couple of years about 1621 was the heyday of Japanese immigration to 
Manila to say nothing of the number of Japanese Christians in the 
capital. 

In the first year of the Kanyei era (1624), a set-back in immigra- 
tion to Manila was encountered, for at this time trade between Japan 
and the islands was suspended. The trouble was accentuated in the 
tenth year of the Kanyei era (1633), when the Tokugawa Shogunate 
closed Japan to all foreign intercourse and commerce. As may easily 
be imagined, the Japanese who remained in Manila, defying the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate’s ban, were almost all Christians, holding their Christian 
faith dearer than their homeland. The number of these Christians in 
Manila may have further increased in the ninth year of Kanyei (1632), 
when 130 Christian lepers were taken care of by the Franciscans in 
Manila. The Franciscan Mission report for 1649 says: 


It is true that they have been banished from Japan by the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate because they are Christians. They are pious believers 
in Christianity, which they have embraced, forsaking their homeland 
and friends and relatives. The entire city of Manila was greatly moved 
at the sight of them. They are accommodated in the compound of a 
hospital which the Franciscan fathers have built for the care of the 
natives, and these fathers are supporting them with alms received from the 
public. They are resting care-free in the hospital which is responsible 
for them. When news of this reached the ears of the King of Spain, 
who was a pious Christian, His Majesty was pleased to gtant 200 ducats 
annually from the privy purse for their care, 


The hospital in question was probably one set apart for the benefit 
of the natives: it was situated between the town wall of Manila and 
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Dilao, marked (f)! on the map of the city compiled by Ignacio Mufioz, 
It was apparently located somewhat to the north of the present legisla- 
ture building in Manila. i 


Japanese Castaways 


As time rolled on the inhabitants in the Japanese “town”? of 
Dilao may have dwindled from natural causes, leading to a rapid decline 
in the settlement itself. Some additions were made, however, to the 
colony by the arrival of some Japanese castaways from vessels in dis- 
tress, which had run on shore. These were taken care of by the Japa- 
nese colony. Both Japanese and Filipino tecords show that eight 
Japanese vessels in distress had drifted to Manila between 1660 and 
1767. The following is a list of these. 


Date of rounding Crew Cared for at Remarks 
3 rd year of Manji (1660) Unknown — San Anton Baptized. 
th year of Ghénroku (1706) do. Dilao Given allowances 
and baptized. 
3rd year of Hoh-yei (1706) 14 Dilao Given Lee 
and baptized. 
2nd year of Shoh-toku (1712) 78) Dilao Hidékané Tanaka, 
Sanyémon Oka- 


no, and others, 
who sailed the 
following year 
to be © ship- 
wrecked again. 

Kyuroyémon and 
party. Given 
allowances,bap- 
tized, and mar- 
tied. 

Given allowances, 
but refused to 


13th year of Hoh-téki (176 be baptized. 
2nd year of Meiwa G ae 3) os Sokbo 17 returned home. 


3rd year of Hoh-réki (1753) 5 Dilao 


12th year of Hoh-réki (1762) 14 Dilao 


chur 
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and Dilao. At that time the Japanese settlement at Dilao may still 
have existed in some form or other. In 1708, when questioned by the 
authorities on his arrival in Japan from Manila, the Italian Father 
Giovani Battista Sidotti replied : 

I bought my Japanese clothes and swords in Luzon, where many 
Japanese live. They wear Japanese clothes, and live ina group ona 
hill. 

The hill referred to by the Italian father was ptobably part of 
Dilao itself, where the early Japanese settlers had been segregated. 
From his statement it would appear that the Japanese residents in 
Manila at the time always wore the Japanese costume. Seventy years 
after the placing of the ban on intercourse and trade with forei gn count- 
ties by the Tokugawa Shogunate, the population by 1708 must have 
dwindled very considerably. The original settlers from Japan must 
have all passed away, with a mere vestige of the once flourishing Japa- 
nese “town” being barely maintained by their second generation 
and castaways. 


A Résumé 


The early Japanese settlers were for a long time active in various 
fields, and in theit heyday must have numbered over 3,000, of which 
over half were Christians, though this most prosperous period did not 
last for more than a couple of years. It is true that the Japanese settlers 
were still there, being segregated in the so-called Japanese town out- 
side the town wall, but the female population was very small. During 
their long sojourn in Manila, it is quite probable that many of them 
mattied native women. History records that a half-breed froma Japa- 
nese with a native wife came over to Formosa from Manila as earlyias 
October, 1632, to carry on trade between the Philippines and Formosa. 
The Catholic fathers, Pedro San Francisco de Assis, Joaquin Martinez 
de Zufiiga and San Antonio, mentioned, in a review of the activities 
of their orders, that from the end of the seventeenth to the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries there were natives of Japanese extraction in 
the Philippines, adding that some of the Tagabalooyes were proud of 
theit being Japanese descendants. Setting aside the question as to 
whether the allegation are true or not, the Franciscan Father San 
Antonio in his annals of his order wrote : 


In addition there is another half-caste, namely of Japanese extrac- 
tion. The ‘half-breeds of Japanese and native extraction are the des- 
cendants of the Japanese castaways who were washed ashore some years 
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ago. They behave better than other natives, and are held in high 
esteem, enjoying various privileges, including a reduction of one-half of 
their taxes. 

This unmistakably shows that there lived half-breeds of Japanese 
extraction in Manila who enjoyed various ptivileges, including the tax 
reduction just mentioned. Again, Le Gentile in his Voyage dan les 
Mers de I’Inde fait par Ordre du Roi (Voyage to the East Indies) wrote : 


There is another half-caste, born to a Japanese with a native wife. 
These Japanese half-breeds ate the descendants of the castaways who 
drifted ashore at Manila some eighty years ago, with the masts of their 
ships torn away by storms and their stocks of provisions exhausted. In 
1767 I found that these Japanese numbered some sixty or seventy souls, 
all being Christians. The same year, however, the Government- 
General of Manila repatriated them, probably because it considered 
them as undesirable elements, or probably because they had renounced 


their faith. They have all returned to Japan, where they have te- 
adopted their ancestral faith. 


If these Japanese were descendants of the castaways who had 
drifted ashore at Manila, they must have been those who arrived at 
the capital of the Philippines in 1693, and who were accommodated 
at Dilao and granted allowances by the government. They pto- 
bably continued to live at Dilao. The sixty or seventy Japanese 
tepattiated by the Government-General in 1767 may have represented 
the entire Japanese colony at Dilao. Also, the reference to them in 
the Voyage to the East Indies may be the last existing record of the 
Japanese town at Dilao. The gtoup of Japanese castaways who had 
attived in Manila three yeats before were also sent home in the same 
year, 1767. {The tepatriation of the Japanese mentioned by Le 
Gentile may have been due to a change which came over the attitude 
of the Government-Genetal of the islands and the Christian missions 
in Manila toward the Japanese colony, and this for some unknown 
teason, perhaps as a sequal to the tefusal on the part of some of the 
castaways who had arrived in Manila in 1762 to be baptized. 

Be that as it may, Le Gentile’s teference to the repatriation of these 
Japanese residents from Manila in 1767 is the last account of the Japanese 
settlers in the Philippines, at least as far as Dilao is concerned. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the Japanese activities in Manila, which 
extended Overt a period of two hundred years from the first year of the 
Ghénki era (2570), when history first mentions Japanese immigration 
to Manila and for more than x 30 years even after the thirteenth year of 
Kanyei (1636), when the Tokugawa Shogunate closed the door of Japan 
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to foreign intercourse and commerce, was brought to a close in 1767. 
For this comparatively long period the Japanese settlers in Manila 
were remarkably active in economic, military, and religious fields, 


having built a decent Japanese “ town ” at Dilao, a subutb of the capital 
of the Philippines. 


Finis 


JAPAN’S PERIODICALS—EXTRACTS 


THE PACIFIC WAR IN WORLD HISTORY 


The entire Japanese nationals are firmly determined to fight out 
the current war which has been started in the face of diverse obstacles 
lying in our path, trusting that the final victory shall be ours. The 
way this war is being conducted is of great significance to the world 
history. Where lies its importance in the history of the world, then? 
Ata glance, it is clear that it is an unprecedented gigantomachy involy- 
ing most of the major countries of the world and requiring huge quan- 
tities of war materials and man-power to prosecute it. It is undeniable 
that its objective is unique in the world history. The objective of Japan 
is to cause the final eclipse of Great Britain and the United States, two 
gigantic countries, the former possessing a vast territory where sun 
does not set and the latter holding by far the greater portion of gold 
in the world, 

Both Britain and America have undertaken to expand their arma- 
ments to subdue those countries which have risen againstthem. Japan 
is waging this war to emancipate the various Asiatic nations from the 
bondage of Anglo-Saxon imperialism—a task whose significance has 
to be viewed from the standpoint of the annals of the world. 

_in order to visualize the significance of the wat which is now 
faging in greater East Asia, one must impartially appreciate the mean- 
ing of the term “world history.” So far this term has been misapplied 
by Western nations. There has never existed world history in the 
true sense of the word. What has been called the world history by 
the Occidentals has been essentially the history of Europe, not of the 
world. The world history in its tight perspective must deal with the 
cultural development of all the races in the globe stressing on the flow 
of their mutual intercourse, instead of confining its attention to give 
Prominence to the advancement of certain particular races. 
mc is pa Ae ar te Bogs 
the enterprises of all the Asi ti oni Foe cee Coy saa 
sinter es eee eo Ic nations, It is true that in the Orient 

ntact between the various racial cultures, 
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some of which have never been inferior to those of Europe. ‘This 
lack of contact hindered the fruition of an Asiatic evolution. However, 
the Japanese nation did not suffer from this disability. Japan intro- 
duced Buddhism from India and Confucianism from China and 
thoroughly digested them. 

In Europe, there has been no unity so far as customs, manners 
and religions are concerned. But there has always been an indissoluble 
tie between the cultures of European nations, despite the fact that they 
have often fought among themselves. This tie is the consciousness 
of the Occidental nations to evulgate a distinct world of their own 
through their joint efforts. That is why Kuropean civilization has 
never suffered fromastalemate. The adoration of the European nations 
for the ancient Greek civilization and their Christian faith have gone 
a long way to cement this bond of unity, which has enabled the history 
of Europe to assume the form of a regular world history. The absence 
of this common spirit among the Asiatic nations accounts for the fact 
that the history of Asia is nothing but a mere mass of descriptions of 
the traditions of a limited number of countries and of the specific aspects 
of theit respective cultures. This does not mean that there has not 
been a single highly developed culture in Asia; it only means that 
there has been no synthesis between the various cultures of the Asiatic 
continent, which ate not at all inferior to those of the Western nations. 

It may be pointed out that Occidental civilization has not develop- 
ed to its present stage through the efforts of one and the same race. 
At first it developed along the Mediterranean Sea and later on it was 
perfected by the German races in the middle and modern ages. This 
shows that German culture has been grafted on the ancient Medite1+ 
tanean culture. 

European civilization spread all over the world between the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century and the end of the nineteenth century, 
following the expansion of the British Empire, and this is the reason 
why the current world history represents only Occidental civilization. 
A minute survey of its superior growth reveals that the advent of the 
machine age accelerated the rapid advancement of scientific accomplish- 
ments in the Occident stimulating commerce, which took the shape 
of capitalism in modern times. What are called modern capitalism 
and modern science were first developed in England. Consequently, 
Britain became a formidable force in international civilization, and witb 
the consolidation of the British Empire, her commercial and industrial 
hegemony in the world became assured. Such an accomplishment 
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was due to the early development of capitalism and science in the 
countty. 

When the “‘Eastward Ho!” of the Occidental nations started 
Britain was far behind Portugal, the Netherlands, Spain and France 
tegarding colonial expansion, but no sooner had she perfected her in- 
dustrial and machine-making techniques she began to outstrip them. 

In recent times the Occidental nations have ceased to expand 
because the development of their mechanical civilization has gone beyond 
the pale of their spiritual culture, which has not progtessed as mcuh. 
This means to say that their material civilization lacks the tequired 
teinforcement of spiritual culture. 

The present upheaval in Europe is not mainly due to cultural 
decay, but also due to political and economic differences. After the 
first World War, the balance of power in Europe was altered bringing 
about a confrontation between “‘have” and ** have not ” countries, 
The Treaty of Versailles and the subsequent activities of the League 
of Nations favoured the “have” countries with Britain and France as 
central figures. Therefore, it became natural that the “‘have not” 
countries—chiefly Germany and Italy—should work for the destruction 


of such an irrational adjustment, with the consequence that the current 
European war broke out. 


ier alluding to the tension between western Europe and Germany, 
cmp asized that, while the former adhered to rational ptinciples, the 
attet was propagating an irrational doctrine. It appears that unintel- 


It may be said that he predicted 
It is, therefore, natural that 
uld have appeared in Germany 
owth of this new ideology 


nae man nation to set up a new 
order in Europe in co-operation with Italy. : 


ing to maintain the old order of the world, 
and the Chungking régime 
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against Japan. 

It may be said that America has caused the European war and the 
China affair to be merged into a world war, and as such, the complete 
disposal of the Sino-Japanese imbroglio could only be achieved by 
demolishing the old order structure maintained by Britain and the 
United States. 

Japan is prosecuting the present war in greater East Asia inclusive 
of the China affair for the purpose of self-existence and self-defence. 
Hence, it is imperative that she should fight the Anglo-American battle 
front until its final destruction; in other words, Japan, through the 
successful conduct of this war, must endeavour to revise the world 
history now based on Occidentalism into an ideal world history. As 
long as the old world history of Anglo-American imperialism continues 
to sutvive, we shall be duty bound to co-operate with Germany and 
Italy in the current gigantomachy to evolve a new history of the world 
after its termination. 

Now the question is how to revise the world history. Prerequisites 
to that end are that the European world should be made to return 
to its normal state, and a movement should be sponsored in the Orient 
to create a new Asiatic civilization based on the intrinsic cultures of 
the diverse Oriental races. For this purpose the elimination of the 
Anglo-American influence from Asia is indispensable—a task which 
is the objective of the war in greater East Asia. 

The new Asiatic civilization which we ate advocating would be a 
civilization unifying the peculiarities of the cultures of the different 
Asiatic races. Japan is indeed the only country in the Orient which 
has intelligently digested various foreign cultures. ‘Therefore, it may 
be said that Japan is in a position to take the leadership of the proposed 


Asiatic renaissance. 
—Toshio Kamba (The Chuo Koron, March, 1942)" 


THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WAR 


The cultural science of Japan first extended its researching activities 
to Korea, Manchuria and China, and it has neglected the numerous 
Pacific islands, southwestern Asia and the American continent. For 
example, the history of the Orient compiled in our country mainly 
deals with China with India as its adjunct, leaving the South Seas and 


? Toshio Kamba is professor of philosophy of history and sociology at Rissho 
University. 
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other parts of the Orient entirely out of consideration. This represents 
: aan from the right course on the part of our scholastic fraternity 
. . . . ue 
a sm 18 Dy No means in consonance with our inherent national tempera- 
Mythological descriptions as contained in Kojiki and Nihon Shoki 
tend to point out that our remote ancestors used to sail round the 
southern seas quite freely and that they were full of what is called the 
sea-defying spirit.” When the Imperial Family moved the seat of 
administration to the Yamato plain ensconced in a chain of mountains 
and having no seaboard, and when Chinese culture began to flow into 
me country, the upper class of the Yamato people began neglecting 
neir sea-roving habit and ceased to go abroad. However, the tradi- 
tional instinct of the people could not be long held down In con- 
Sequence, in the latter part of the Muromachi period the Japanese 
nationals residing in the western part of the country began to See 
ae San which culminated in the inaugration of the goshuin-str 
i Goes under red-seal chartered vessels and the invasion of 
ae a meee Toyotomi. But with the initiation of the seclusion 
see okugawa Shogun Iyémitsu, sea-faring activities of the 
ee pee ei ice to an end. The downfall of the 
gunate caused the disappearance of the isolation polic 
oh oe instinct of the Japanese asserted itself with eee 
ae Jap ee cia to emigrate to California and 
eG Gee oes ants and indus tialists began to extend 
the South seas and Australia ° Eee i Pee ay aoe ee 
bitterness in America, Australia fe < hed ee i Sree 
Indo-China, with the result that Ja a s eee ae er ea 
restricted through legislation in Ls ae aoe wae an Siler 
with this limitacion, the Japanese peopie | Sta ee 
China and a certain area of South An He pereee ee cere 
the cause of the Manchurian ae on ree ck PORT eee. 
ent and the China affair should be 
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tecast their old academic views, especially those concerning the orign 
of the Yamato trace. 

It is undeniable that many difficulties shall have to be overcome 
before the origin of a race can be determined, Moreover, such a task 
requites minute and thoroughgoing researches into the remotest 
historical facts and traditions. Many of our scholars, having noted the 
existence of a similarity between the grammars of the Ural-Altai lan- 
guages and that of our language, have hastily concluded that there is an 
important ethnological relation between the northern races and the 
Yamato race, and thus they have neglected to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of relationship between the southern races and the Yamato 
race. ‘This means that they have been looking at one side of the shield 
only. 
No one will dispute the usefulness of a comparative study of the 
grammars in detecting whether there is any relation between one 
language and another, but for that purpose it is important that words 
current in a language should be analyzed and studied. There are many 
words in the indigenous languages of Indo-China and other southern 
regions which, it is apparent, have a common otigin and correspond to 
similar words in the Japanese language. Therefore, it is believable 
that the Japanese language is a mixture of different languages which 
made theit way into the country, and that those vocabularies which 
came from the north shaped its grammatical structure, while the words 
which were assimilated from the south added many important words 
toit. Inthis connection, it may be observed that the Japanese language 
indicates the existence of an interflow of different cultures in the country 
since the dim past. In ancient times thete were intermittent frictions 
between the northern Asiatic races comprising the Mongols, the Tungus 
and the Turks and the southern Asiatic races, such as, the Chinese, the 
Tibetans, the Annamese and the Malayans. Those who maintain 
that the Japanese language is connected with the Ural-Altai languages 
only attempt to prove the existence of a link between the northern 
Asiatics and the Yamato people ; they cannot explain why the northern 
Asiatics who used to lead a nomadic life settled down to till the land. 
On the other hand, such a factor indicates that the Yamato race was 
related to both Ural-Altai and northern Asiatic groups, and as such, 
assimilated their cultures, 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the southern Asiatic peoples 
who ate also fond of sea travels. Their languages contain numerous 
wotds which are phonetically identical with their equivalents in the 
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Japanese language. This proves that the southern Asiatic races must 
have played an important réle in making up the Yamato race. 

The languages of the southern Asiatic races may be divided into 
two groups—Sino-Tibetan and Austronesian. The languages of the 
inhabitants of the innumerable islands scattered throughout the southern 
Asiatic seas and of the peoples of the. Oceanic islands belong to the 
latter group. They, together with the Austronesian languages of the 
Asiatic continent, constitute what is called by Dr. Schmidt “the Aus- 
ttic group of languages.” What is termed ‘the Malay-Polynesian 
languages ” by the linguists generally correspond to the speeches of 
this group, with the Malayan tongue predominating. This language 
group is distributed Over a vast atea extending from Madagascar, neat 
the continent of Africa, to the Eastern Island, near the ‘Atnetian: con- 
tinent, and it clearly exposes the sea-minded spitit of the tribes who 
used to move about in canoes over the vast expanse of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans in the days gone by. 

The Austric language gtoup is composed of Austronesian and 
Austro-Asiatic languages which must have come froin the mainland 
of Asia, perhaps from the extreme north. It is imaginable that sub- 
sequently they spread to the various South Sea islands through the 
Malay Peninsula. = 
er betis ie ie oa ae i cae that there is an affinity 
who endotses this view ate so eee eee dee of ee 
Chinese languages are both a eae oO a ioe ae 
ea te of the Altai language of the 

guage kindred to the Austro-Asiatic language of the 


One another, 


Biche 
onsidering all these aspects it can be said that the Japanese 
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language in some respects resembles the languages of both the northern 
and southern Asiatic races. Yet there is an indication that our language 
had attained a distinct form before other Asiatic languages filtered into 
the country. ‘The most acceptable view is that the northern and south- 
etn Asiatic languages exercised influence over the Japanese language 
in the past. 

It is also true that Japan was inhabited by a distinct race in the 
remotest past, and when certain northern and southern tribes migrated 
to the country, they were absorbed by this race—a historical fact which 
reveals the presence of two clear-cut elements in the Yamato race. 
This is the reason why the Japanese people is suited both physically and 
culturally to undertake northward and southward expansion, and this 
peculiarity of Japan is vividly manifested in the current war in greater 
East Asia. That the Japanese soldiers can withstand the rigour of 
severe winter was proved years ago in Siberia and at the present moment 
they ate proving that the southern hot climate is not an obstacle to 
them. 

In the Polynesian archipelago, which is situated between Hawaii 
and New Zealand, there is an ancient folklore which describes how an 
old woman named Tané appeared as the progenitor of the human race. 
In Hachijo islet off Izu Province in Japan there is a tradition which 
tells how an old woman by the name of Tané survived a devastating 
deluge which swept over the entire world many millenniums ago and 
testoted the world. Hence, she is regarded as the progenitor of the 
human race. In Palao, an island belonging to the Japanese mandated 
South Sea islands, there is a mythological story which closely resembles 
the Japanese tradition concerning Toyotama-himé. Mythological 
similarities are also to be detected in Celebes and some other South 
Sea regions. In Mindanao of the Philippine archipelago which was 
occupied by the Japanese forces some time back, there is a tradition 
which narrates that the first ancestor of the islanders was born out of a 
bamboo. The same story is extant in the Malay peninsula, too. This 
mythological belief is somewhat like our Takétori Monogatari and the 
Chinese tradition regarding the “Bamboo King.” All these similar- 
ities go to show that the peoples of the South Seas are related to the 
Japanese race. Though the South Sea peoples have degenerated 
owing to Occidental domination, they, in ancient times, were energetic 
and used to move about elatedly in the southern regions, possessing a 
considerably developed culture. Indeed, it is in Japan alone that the 
ancient cultures of the southern Asiatic races are still preserved. Hence, 
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the South Sea peoples should be persuaded to appreciate that we ate 
their sincere friends and that we ate prepared to help them testore their 
independent status. 

An outstanding significance of the Pacific war lies in the possibility 
that the entire Orient may soon be transformed into a vast sphere of 
common prospetity in which all the Asiatic races, including the South 
Sea peoples, will be bound together by a tie of common interests and 
ideals under the leadership of Japan. 

It has to be remembered that the Anglo-American nations con- 
trolled the peoples of greater East Asia by suppressing all remarks 
liable to endanger their domination, causing the peoples at the same 
time to resign to their fate as a fait accompali. Fot this purpose the 
Anglo-American nations developed the so-called superiority complex. 
In this regard, it isto be feared that those of our intellectuals who 
ate influenced by Anglo-American thoughts and ideas may look at 
these nations through the coloured glass of the Anglo-American im- 
petialists. Therefore, it is essential that thete should materialize a 
genuine brotherhood binding all the peoples of greater East Asia, or 
else the projected common prosperity sphere will prove a mere house 
of cards. Unless there is a Spiritual unity, industrial unification and 


defence co-ordination, the co-prosperity sphere will not be a lasting 
reality. 


aes Pk greater East Asia. It is obvious that different nations cannot 
= y co-operate with each other unless they understand each other’s 
ee ay i we must make a careful inquiry into the characteristic 
; es 0 i e physicial constitutions of all the nations, since physical 
: as pute eae different races indicate the existence of consanguinity 

g them. SO ancestor worship, which is understood to be com- 
be investigated and emphasized. 
ty of Asia by using indigenous 
haeological data and folklores. 


basis so : 
pen of ee Beep a ace with the progtess of the war. The sword and 
uaction in perfect unison to realize the fundamental 
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objective of the mutual prosperity mission. 
Nobuhiro Matsumoto (The Gaiko Jiho, February 15, 1942)! 


SINGAPORE’S FALL TRAPS CHUNGKING 


Prior to its fall, Singapore was the politico-economic stronghold 
of the Anglo-American ‘‘ democracy” in greater East Asia. Militarily, 
it was the mainstay of the so-called aBcp encirclement ring against 
Japan. It has, however, now lost its previous character. 

When the war broke out between Japan and the Anglo-American 
camp, the latter at the very outset suffered crushing defeats and British 
Prime Minister Churchill flew to Washington to discuss war strategies 
with President Roosevelt. Both the administrative heads, recognizing 
their inability to initiate a speedy offensive against Japan, decided to 
divide the Pacific war zone into two battle areas, namely the ascp 
front and the. Anzac section. It was arranged that Bitain should 
defend the former and America the latter, both relying on the 
impregnability of the fortress of Singapore. Consequently, Britain 
took up the defence of an area extending from the western side of 
Australia to India, while the United States agreed to defend Australia 
and New Zealand. In this way they planned to hold back the Japanese 
forces at Singapore, pending the completion of their offensive 
preparedness. 

It is evident that in making such arrangements, the Anglo-American 
“democracy ”’ anticipated a successful Soviet counter-attack against 
the German forces, turning the tide of the European war in favour 
of the Allies. Both London and Washington hinted that they must 
endeavour to defeat.Germany first and then settle their accounts with 
Japan and Italy—a strategic policy which was not well liked by the 
Netherlands East Indies, Australia and the Chiang Kai-shek régime. 
And with the fall of Singapore, the Anglo-American intention of launch- 
ing a vigorous military onslaught against Japan at a subsequent date 
was definitely sealed. Not only the encirclement ring was broken, 
but the anzAc and ascp sections. were isolated from each other. 
Moreover, the fate of the Netherlands East Indies became doomed, 
while Australia and New Zealand being utterly helpless frantically 
waited for the arrival of American relief. 

In view of this acute military situation, Britain has decided to 


1 Nobuhiro Matsumoto is professor of philosophy at Keio University. 
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teinforce her Africa-India~-Chungking defence line, pethaps as a measure 
of self-preservation, and is negotiating with the Soviet Union to link 
it with northern Siberia. Chiang Kai-shek is pinning much faith on 
this line, although he seems to be quite dissatisfied with the wat 
strategies of the Anglo-American command against Japan. 

On Februaty 9 last Chiang Kai-shek visited India ostensibly 
to make arrangements for the opening of a new supply route to Chung- 
king. He not only interviewed Marquess Linlithgow, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and General Sir Archibald Wavell, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in the southwestern Pacific, 
but held discussions with the leaders of the Indian National Congtess, 
including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

_ During the past five years Chiang Kai-shek has been obtaining 
immense quantities of war supplies from the Allies through various 
Pacific regions under their control, and materials thus received were 
gteater in volumes than those sent over the Burma toad. The fall of 
Singapore has eliminated the transhipment of such aids to Chung- 
king, which has also been deprived of the financial assistance of the 
tich Chinese merchants tesiding in the Netherlands East Indies and 
Other southern regions, numbering about 8,000,000. It has also 
put an end to the activity of the “ffth columns ” of Chiang Kai-shek 
whose disappointment, indeed, is indesctikakle. ; 

The selfishness on the part of America and Britain which has 

of late been noticeable in the mannet in which they have been aiding 


' It is quite probable 
il the collapse of the Anlgo-Ame- 


The noteworthy element which is favouring Chungking’s tenacious 
n be likened to “ General Winter,” 
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and the enormous man-power resources. Even then, to a casual 
observer the defeat of Chungking would not appear a very difficult 
task, for its disintegration has already started. It is undeniable that 
the military power of the Chiang régime is steadily declining, that the 
harnessing of material resources is fast decteasing and that a general 
sentiment for peace has arisen among its people. The only great 
advantage it is still enjoying is the safety in distance, that is, its ability 
to keep the invading forces at a long distance, thanks to the natural 
vastness of its territory. Chiang Kai-shek keeps his crack troops 
beyond the direct hitting range of the Japanese soldiers in an attempt 
to protract the war as long as possible. For the purpose of maintain- 
ing his hold over unoccupied China, he is constantly disseminating 
informations favourable to his régime as an antidote to the growth of 
peace sentiment among the people, who are being kept in the dark 
tegarding the brilliant military victories hitherto gained by the Japa- 
nese armed forces in the Pacific war. 

It is clear from the strategy of Chiang Kai-shek that he intends 
to make the best use of his fighting machinery the moment the war 
situation positively turns in favour of the Allies. In the interim, he 
desires to use his crack troops for the protection of his own régime. 
Indeed, he is solely concerned with prolonging the hostilities or the 


- One hand and maintaining his power in southwestern China on the 


other. 

It appears that of late resentment against Britain and America has 
mounted in certain Chungking circles. Before Japan reduced Singa- 
pore, the Chungking government voiced its dissatisfaction with the 
wat policy of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, point- 
ing out that the Allied strategy in East Asia ignored the actual position 
of Chungking and the Netherlands East Indies. It also bitterly criti- 
cized London for its failure to send material assistance to Chiang Kai- 
shek as stipulated in the Anglo-Chungking military alliance treaty. 
While Dr. Sun Fo, the son of the Jate Dr. Sun Yat-sen, vehemently 
denounced the Anglo-American policy creating an agitation for the 
separation of Chungking from the “democratic” camp, the students 
of the Kunming University launched a movement agairst the proposed 
advance of the Chiang forces into Burma. The cause of this rift is 
two-fold ; firstly, the loss of confidence in the Anglo-American military 
power due to successive reverses suffered ky the Allied forces in the 
Pacific war zone, and secondly, the manipulations of Chiang Kai- 
shek to remain in alliance with the anti-Axis b/oc to protect the fate of 
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his régime. 

Now that Singapore has fallen, certain circles ir Chungking may 
argue that resistance against Japan is no longer of any significance, 
But it has to be remembered that Chiang Kai-shek believes in the faa] 
victory of the Allies, and hence, he will not permit himself to be in- 
fluenced by further outbursts of dissention among his followers. 

The capitulation of Singapore and of the Netherlands East Indies 
and the advance of the Japanese forces deep into Burma together 
with the fall of that country’s capital, Rangoon, are threatening 
Chungking and India. Britain is making frantic efforts to check 
the advance of the Japanese forces further south, while the United 
States is trying to dispatch an adequate supply of war accessories 
to the former. On top of this difficulty Chungking, taking due 
note of the precarious position of the Allies, ha forsaken its posi- 
tion of subordination to the “ democratic ” camp. Consequently, the 
London and Washington Governments ate requesting it to co-operate 
with them in defending the rest of Burma. Chiang Kai-shek has 
indicated his willingness to meet their tequest on condition that 
they immediately increase their material assistance to him. This volte 
face of the Anglo-American “democracy ” clearly illustrates that it 
recognizes Chungking as a vital factor in the Allied offensive and 
defensive prospects in greater East Asia. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that British Prime Minister Churchill and American Secretary of the 
Navy Knox recently spoke highly of the “ gallant ” resistance of the 
Chiang forces, Moteover, to streamline the Anglo-American unity 
these steps, desi ae to Satael 2 Doe og ane aE 
Be ai Ge ae completely “‘ win over Chungking, tend to 

gnity that Chiang Kai-shek has undoubtedly gained some political 
advantages, making a capital out of the weak points of the ‘“‘ Demo- 

cracies. 
nd ren Ching a Ste nemnng wi 
former’s forces in BoE A ae deer ae ae gs 
Sit Allen Fleming Hartly, Commandeein Ghee oc oe 
in India, stated that Chinese ‘ ar ence ee i sere 
Burma as an independent 1 “ops Would shortly take up Selec ae 
government had ek a ae Pane oie ae 
supplies to be paid against “hie: : “ibe sim a ni mie « a 
ca. However, it is a fore “8S "Oans granted by Britain ane ues 
gone conclusion that the opetations of the 
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Chiang forces as an independent unit in Burma will not turn the war 
situation there in favour of the Allies, inasmuch as the swift advance 
of the Japanese forces into that country has already cut off the Burma 
road as a supply route. 

It may be mentioned that Chiang Kai-shek, anticipating the doom 
of the Burma road a long time ago, had been studying the possibility 
of opening a new supply route through India. It is understood that 
Britain has already started the construction of an overland link between 
Chungking and India with utmost haste. This route, when completed, 
will possibly be the last life-line of Chungking, Chiang Kai-shek is 
busy making preparations to get the projected India road completed 
at an early date to bring about a co-ordination between Chungking 
and India, aiming at the solidification of his régime. 

Waen Chiang Kai-shek visited India, he met with his personal 
friend, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of the Indian National Congress, 
and discussed with him the possibility of alligning the entire Indian 
nation against Japan as a means to reinforce the military front of the 
Allies. It appears that the British Government had beforehand in- 
formed the Indian National Congress that Chiang Kai-shek was coming 
to India to exchange views with its leaders. 

In spite of the opposition of a certain section of the British public 
regarding collaboration between India and Chungking, the British 
Government is firmly supporting the move. It may be that at the back 
of this alliance project is the aspiration of the Anglo-American “‘ de- 
mocracy” to secute strategic bases in the hinterland of southwestern 
China, especially when it is conjectured that London and Washington 
are exhibiting eagerness to obtain military facilities in Siberia. The 
purpose of this double-edged activity is to create new conditions 
to facilitate an attack on Japan. 

An analysis of the present war situation indicates that the Soviet 
Union is anxiously watching the westward advance of the Japanese 
forces, because she feels that in case the British influence is eliminated 
from the Near East she will not be able to keep in touch with Britain. 
Therefore, it is obvious that India will soon become a vital point in 
the defence line of the Allies, plunging that country into the throes 
of wart. There is no doubt that Chiang Kai-shek is manipulating to 
gain the support of India. 

Both Chiang Kai-shek and President Roosevelt are war-mongers ; 
only the former’s manner of provoking war is sneaky, while that 
of the latter is quite open and is usually preceded by an inflated 
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statement. Consequently, the former, alarmed at the fall of Singapore 
is shifting his centre of resistance against Japan westward, unaware 
ofthe fact that the more westward he moves the more greater becomes 
his plight. 

ae, As regards India, there is the possibility that she may refuse to 
join the Allied camp to help Chungking and the Anglo-American 
“democracy.” In fact, Chungking is now digging its own gtave by 
trying to depend on undependable things, while its economic position 
is becoming worst, making the people to lose their confidence in it. 

—Kanayé Tanaka (The Kaizo, Match, 1942)! 


2 Kanayé is chi 
yé Tanaka is chief of East Asiatic section of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
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Dat Nippon Suocyo-sut (The Commercial History of Japan). 
By Sadakazé (Teifoo) Suganuma. The Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. pp. 
766. 5.09 yen. 


Sadakazé (Teifoo) Suganuma was a pioneer Japanese scholar on 
things Philippine during the Meiji era. Attaching great importance to 
foreign trade, he wrote three books during his lifetime, namely, Hirado 
Boh-yéki-shi (The History of Hirado Trade), Dai Nippon Shog yo-shi 
(The Commercial History of Japan) and Shin Nippon Tonan no Yumé 
(The Southward Dream of New Japan). Although these works are 
closely related to each other, it will be seen from their titles that the 
first and second volumes represent the author’s considered views on 
the history of foreign trade, while the last one is a political essay te- 
vealing his ambitious spirit. No one should, however, regard the 
first two books as mere scientific studies, but should analyze them with - 
a view to appreciating the writer’s earnest desire for the advancement 
of Japanese commerce in accordance with the changed conditions. 

Sadakazé Suganuma was born at Hirado port in Nagasaki Pre- 
fecture. As Hirado was then the cradle of Japan’s foreign trade, he 
was, from his very birth, naturally interested in overseas regions. He 
studied the history of Hirado’s trade under his senior’s orders and this 
developed later into his work The Commercial History of Japan which, 
in reality, is a commercial record of Japan in relation to foreign countries. 
It was written by him at the time of his granduation from Tokyo 
Imperial University and contains more than 500 pages in octavo divided 
into six chapters. Dealing with the overseas development of Japan 
from the remote age to the modern period, this volume makes partinent 
references to the Tokugawa seclusion policy and reviews each phase 
of Japan’s commerce from the standpoint of foreign trade. Teiken 
Taguchi, by analogy called the Adam Smith of Japan, commenting on 
it said: “* By reading this book, I have come to feel a deep regard 
for the author for his novel insight and extensive researches in col- 


lating facts and data.” \ 
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Quite apart from the commercial value of the book, it can be 
said that this is the first publication on the history of Japanese foteion 
trade, and this fact alone is highly significant. In order to comple 
this work, the author during his spate hours became engrossed in 
reading books which wete available in the university library. Conse. 
quently, he attached less importance to listening to lectures of university 
professors. Perhaps that is why Nichinan Fukumoto remarked ; 
** Suganuma was diligent above all other things.” , 

It has to be admitted that this book is more than a historical 
record, especially when its ultimate object at that time was to ptove by 
documentary facts that the Japanese people were not a retrooressive 
and conservative nation. Hence, the author assetted : “We Japa- 
nese had a nightmare of seclusion. But is it a characteristic trait of us 
to remain isolated within the confines of our country like oysters in 
their shells ? To prove that such is not the case Iam writing this com- 
mercial history of our country.” 
ae pee near nico atede ae te make his arguments 
Er eA Heme aa on § a8 possible is discernible. He maintained 
ee se the Ja ee : i Aaa to Korea simply exhausted the 

; anese nation, causing the country to miss an oppor- 
eae! e extending its influence to the South. In this regard 

“7° . . is 
Matsuura, feudal lod of Stitabace te Kate oy Sees 
ee eter ee in Kyushu, and deplored that the 
cause the lord was then about eB meee Gre a at 

Suganuma was extremel aay ee 
leadership of Asia, and so a nee a ae eas Shee = 

: ¢ made the Philippines the direct objective 


of his own plan. This ambition j . ae bed ee 
where he died of ee ition induced him to visit the Philippines, 
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combination among Japan, Korea and the Philippines to confront 
China. By this move he hoped that it would be possible for Korea to 
vitalize its strength to expand to the north and the west as a check on 
China, that, if the Philippines grew in strength and, for that reason, 
China intended to attack it, Japan would initiate military operations 
against China, and that if China invaded Japan, the Philippines would 
be made to counter-attack China at the rear. 

He expressed the view that in order to consummate this plan, Japan 
must ultimately fight Spain, the conqueror of the Philippines. But 
as a first step toward that direction, he thought it fit that the Japanese 
settlers and adventurers in Luzon in collaboration with the indigenous 
people must rise up in arms in the Philippines against the Spaniards. 
Therefore, he foresaw the necessity of the support of the Japanese 
Government to the immigrant patriotic Japanese in regard to the 
question of Philippine independence. In a sense, Suganuma’s idea 
was to resort to what is now called the ‘‘ fifth column” activities. His 
basic idea was to advance southward in order to check the onrush 
of Britain, France, Germany. ‘To do this, however, Russia must first 
be taken care of. So he declared : 

If, however, Japan intends to advance south, it must stabilize 
security in the north by obtaining the territory south of the Amur river. 
This will inevitably precipitate a war between Japan and Russia, but 
fortunately, Siberia is situated far from European Russia and, as Asiatic 
Russia has no good seaport, war, if fought, will be to the advantage of 
Japan. 

From this observation of Suganuma one should not run away with 
the idea that he was a tank imperialist, for his opinion on war was, at 
that time, only confined to Spain and Russia, and moreover, he pointed 
out the folly of waging any other foreign war, stressing the need of 
avoiding armed conflicts with Britain, France and Germany. That is 
why he warned that ‘‘a mere territorial design will simply invite mis- 
fortune.”? Consequently, he argued that “‘ war is a means to make Japan 
an independent Empite worthy of the name, enabling it to maintain 
its own rights on an equal footing with other Powers.” An elaboration 
of his war policy is disclosed as follows in the book under review : 

Japan’s aspiration to assume the leadership of the Orient, thereby 
causing Asiatic countries to gain their independence, will surely 
enliven the morale of Oriental nations. To realize this objective, 
it is necessary for Japan to occupy the narrow straits of Singapore and, 
in that event, a conflict with Britain and France would be unavoidable, 
but such a plan should not be formulated at present. 
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F : 
hea went a step further than him and urged that Japan should 
pt measures calculated to “ strengthen its military forces and oie 
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he suggested the establishment of a large emigration company to train 


-ptospective colonizers prior to their departure for other countries. 


The Japanese emigration abroad caused the rise of anti-Japanese 
feeling in Hawaii and other countries. Suganuma was very much dis- 
satisfied with Japan’s foreign policy then, which was outlined out by 
Shighénobu Ohkuma as Foreign Minister. Japan at that time was 
under the spell of Occidental civilization and this was known as the 
**Rokumeikan period.” Suganuma argued that there were three 
kinds of foreign policy. One was designed to obtain publicity, the 
second to give vent to indignation and the third to make profit. To 
carry out the first one, he said, was not difficult, because the aim could 
be realized by a “‘ publicity for publicity ” policy. Diplomatic negotia- 
tions done out of indignation, he added, could also succeed by taking 
ptoper counter-measures, but to match the ambition of countries enter- 
ing into friendly relations with Japan to make profit was not easy. He 
pointed out that if Japan exhibited a weak-kneed and humiliating 
attitude of ‘relying upon” foreign countries, negotiations would not 
be successful. Thus, he came to the conclusion that the only way to 
success was to entich and strengthen the country, giving no room to 
other countries for interference. 

After analyzing the tendency of powerful nations to dominate the 
weak nations, Suganuma advised Japan not to go by the principle of 
“reliance upon” others and urged the adoption of a firm foreign 
policy for overseas development, clearly explaining his principle of 
enrichment of Japan through foreign trade, which formed the nucleus 
of his entire idea of southward advance. 

Suganuma classified foreign trade into two categories— passive 
and active. By passive trade he meant the trade in which a country 
bought goods brought by other countries and sold them for domestic 
consumption ; whereas in active trade, he declared, a country usually 
sought and bought what it wanted from the producing countries and 
again sought buyers for what it wanted to sell by carrying such mer- 
chandise on its own ships. He indicated that in the former category, 
a country must buy commodities at a high price and sell cheaply, thereby 
causing foreign nations to eatn huge profits. On the other hand, in 
the latter case, a country could sell goods at a high price and buy them 
at a low cost, allowing a margin of brokerage to exist. By this method 
such a country could monopolize transportation and dominate the 
trade with neighbouring countries. At the same time, Suganuma 
noted that if Japan developed its overseas commerce on such a large 
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scale, profits of foreign merchants would be seriously men: 
moreover, their disadvantage would become mote serious ee er 
loss in labour, as a result of the commercial activity of the i ie 
emigrants. Natyrally, they would not forsake their co Sieh 
tights and interests. Hence, he pithily stated : oe 
Pk cee be oe Britain has monopolized the overseas 
of war. Since that ou ae ae eu ae 
face of risks, it will not yield its tio i fee 
yee needs to get eee eos een ane Piles 
udvociy for suthwatl eopmaniee a ene oF, Sustain 
clearly amplified by him in the book Cee eee ae 
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UxrvoyE TO HANGA (Ukiyoyé and Wood Colour Print). By 
Shizukata Ohno. The Daito Shuppan-sha. pp. 305. 2.30 yen. 


it is well known that Japanese wood colour print achieved a 
remarkable development in the past as a product of Yédo culture. 
Even today it occupies a distinguished place in the national picture art 

ecause of its special features. Uskiyoyé exposes plebian sentiments and 
for that reason itis known as people’s art. It is popular with the 
masses, for the subjects of painting invariably deal with the social 
life of the common people. In the Yédo period, wkiyoyé pictures 
vividly represented the social life of that time which was character- 
ized by extravagance and eroticism. 

Because the coloured prints perfectly reproduce the aesthetic 
beauty and charm of their originals, the technique of this style of 
painting can be regarded as unique in the world. Apart from their 
artistic value, these pictures are of historic importance, for they naively 
disclose the customs, manners and social conditions prevalent in the 
Tokugawa days. The author in the preface of the book says : 

I believe that there is practically nothing as interesting as a study 
of the characteristic features as well as the history of Japanese genre 
pictures, and that it is a height of taste to look at them either to seek a 
diversion ot to retrospect on the life of the Yédo people with a view to 
spreading their taste among our contemporaries. 

This statement of the wrtier is to the point, especially when ukiyoyé 
is essentially the art of the people reflecting the overwhelming influence 
of their mind on it. 

The technique of ukiyoyé may ha 
picture art, and yet this line of painti 
Japanese fine arts, so far as its intrinsic 
aestheticism ate concerned. It is likely tha 
of a similarity between the exteriors of uk 
has to be mentioned that the former has a pecul 
which is quite different from that of the latter. ' 
peculiarity of wkiyoyé lies in the fact that it is the first popular art to be 
created in the country. In this connection, the author states that the 
striking development of wkiyoyé became a concrete reality, because 1¢ 
had secured the enthusiastic support of the masses. No line oe ape 
nese att, except dramatic att, has ever achieved so great a popusarity 
as ukiyoyé. 

The charm of ukiyoyé can be seen in t 
travagant, erotic and pleasure-seeking life 


ve been derived from the Chinese 
ng appears an original branch of 
qualities pertaining to genre 
t one Will detect the existence 
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jar tone of its own 
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he vivid depiction of the ex- 
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men of Yédo. The beauty of this type of pictures being fascinating] 
realistic, cannot but excite erotic interest and ephemeral ineagee 
However, it has to be admitted that ukiyoyé pictures began to decline 
at the beginning of the Bunka era (1804-1817) and that downward 
tendency remained even after the Meiji Restoration (1868). The 
teason for sucha decline is that with the growth of modern consciousness 
in the country, the culture of Yédo began to wane rapidly. And when 
Japan started a vigorous campaign for national modernization discard- 
ing its closed-door policy, a class of intelligentsia sprang up in the 
country. These new reformers blended the culture of the atistoctats 
and of the common people into one, thereby dissolving the distinction 
between aristocratic culture and popular culture of the masses. Indeed 
the tise of this new class of people marked the transformation of old 
Japanese culture into modern Japanese culture. 
As the book points out, ukiyoyé and hanga (pints) are inseparably 
_telated to each other. The former owes its popularity to the latter 
because in the Yédo period the number of persons who could afford 
to have an wkiyoyé was limited in number, while there were very few 


ei who could not secure a hanga. In this regard, the author te- 
marks : 


Prd Pictntes came to occupy a permanent place in national 
eucism, because their unquestionable artistic value began to be 


a oe oe Painters and Langa makers, in most cases, made Yédo 
cia activities that the latter wete enabled to turn out excellent 

ee : ae the beauty of wkiyoyé into their prints. The pros- 

enh o had achieved since it became the political headquarters of our 
Y> Save tise to many special arts enjoyable by the masses 


ee lease for the fact that the geisha (singers) and actors and 
a oa were freely tepresented by ukiyoyé and their prints. 
_ te enjoyment of pictures had been monopolized by the 


of the painters then used t 


ronized by the local uaa eke out a living being supported and pat- 
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in most cases, were portraits of the dignitaries, in which the masses 
were not at allinterested. In the meantime, with the rise of many popu- 
lar proletarian artists in Hurope, such as van Gogh and Gauguin, the 
people’s taste in pictures became stabilized. Many of the paintings 
of these artists represented various phases of the popular life of the 
time, and as those paintings were printed or otherwise duplicated in 
large numbers, they soon became the favourite of the masses, causing 
the eventual disappearance of pictures mainly catering for the tastes 
ofthenoblemen. ‘Thus, it will be noticed that the method of reproduc- 
tion had a great deal to do with the development of popular painting. 

Regarding the position of wkiyoyé in the history and progress of 
Japanese picture art, the author observes as follows : 


While Matabei Iwasa, a famous artist in the early Yédo period, 
orginated xkiyoyé, Moronobu Hishikawa perfected his own style of 
making genre pictures. This art had since been improved by many 
subsequent artists until it came to enjoy world-wide popularity as a 
unique art of Japan. It is proper that its history should be divided 
into two parts—the first covering the period from the beginning of the 
Ghénroku eta (1688-1703), when it was initiated, to the end of the An-el 
eta (1772-1780), when it was at the zenith of progress, and the second 
covering the period from the start of the Témmei era (1781-1788), when 

" etoticism was at its height in the country, till the advent of the Meiji era, 
when it was at the nadir of decay. sate sei ee 

Even yamatoyé painting, which was first to develop in. our country, 
was not sore Ee eae; Japanese culture. It originated ie 
during the Sui Dynasty (589-617) and was Japanized after it zi ss i 
introduced in our country. The Tosa school of painting resuite ; 
it. Almost all the schools of Japanese painting are Sere ee 

- ancient Chinese painting. It cannot be denied that the canes ‘ hc 
schools of painting wete greatly influenced by Chinese pain ce Bae 
the Maruyama technique, a modern realistic style of painting, 
from the influence of Chinese painting. 

Pictures representing manners and customs of the Si ae eat 

” be drawn by our painters of the Tosa school long ume sn Tosa style 
it can be said that the origin of wkiyayé is to be found in pate neal 

' pictures, despite the fact the wkiyoyé developed its own ana . special 

_ the proletarian writers of Yédo evolved a new Yédo ae ro declacé 
btanch of Japanese literature. In this light, 1¢ may e 
that wkiyoyé is a newly risen art. Cie 

The method of reproducing pictures in prin 
but it fell into disuse there without accomplishing an 
On the other hand, this method of China develope 
our country. 

The technical characteristics of wkiyo) 
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and colour display. Although the effects of the lines ate sj 
simpl 
add to the forcefulness of the aesthetic expressions, while Sine ae 
1s quite effective, regardless of the limited varieties of colours used Th 
aaa of ale delicacy through lines is the essence of all the 
ormative arts of the Orient. Ukiyoyé may well be sai i 
picture art in lines. pe een ee ea 
The colouts which are commonly used in wkiyoyé painti 
© CC iyoyé painting a 
yellow, purple, touge, indigo, dark-green and gant yelloe ae 
pigments are used either in light shades or in mixed Ptopottions. The 
mode of laying colours on prints is complex and elaborate, but the finish 
of such colouted prints is highly artistic and attractive. This technical 
arrangement of colours and lines is the sole tesponsibility of the printer 


This interesting book contains three cha ters, “Th i 
an outline of the history of wkiyoyé painting a aes pense 
developed in two stages. The second chapter entitled “A Study of 
Ukiyoyé Colour Prints” discusses all the phases of colour a 
including the varieties of coloured pictures, the method of ae 
prints, the tools and appliances used in wood catving and the ae 
features of the various schools of this art. It also points out the cit- 
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maintains that, strictly speaking, the history of the Philippines begins 
with the latter part of the nineteenth century when the Filipinos became 
racially conscious and resolutely rose up in arms against Spain. 

The writer after making objective and accurate surveys of the 
status of the Filipinos under American control, points out how the 
people resented the discriminatory treatment of the alien administra- 
tion, clarifying at the same time the political, cultural and ideological 
traits of the inhabitants. He devotes added attention to disclose the 
national aspiration for emancipation and states that the 16,000,000 
people of the Philippines have been burning with a desire for indepen- 
dence for years. He then traces the progress of the freedom move- 
ment in the country, leading to the establishment of a Common- 
wealth Government. 

In November, 1935, 2 Philippine Commonwealth was established 
as a pteliminary to the granting of independence to the nation as en- 
visaged in the Tydings-Mcduftie Law. The United States pledged to 
grant full independent status to the Filipinos on July 4, 1946, and there 
was a great rejoicing in the country. In this connection, the author de- 
clares that the Independence Law was enacted not becauce there hi 
any humanitarian intention on the part of America, jbut because the 
act was a tealistic move under the guise of magnanimity. The American 
intention became clear when the Washington Coe ae oe 
shut out Philippine sugar which used to be imported free es me 
in an effort to tide over home business depression caused is . 
wotld-wide economic depression of 1932. He then goes ee . nd 
that the United States was not fully conscious of the Ae ae - me 
dence of the indigenous people, because the American een 
“had originally intended to make the Philippines om SC EAGe 
to stabilize its imperialism in the vast area of the Fee the islands.” 
attached much importance to economic po more unintel- 
Therefore, he says that America’s colonial policy 1s e Jands. And this 
ligent than those of Britain, France and the Net . an Kipling 
accounts for the fact that ‘‘ America has not produce 4 Sing 
to extoll Filipino romanticism.” liar racial character of ‘the 

Next the author deals with the pect  Civemmea’s unfortunate 


_ Filipinos and discusses at length the American G 


attitude toward the island nation, adding : oh 
hing to help the Filipinos 
d it has endeavoured to 


The Ametican Government has done not : 
It has paid no 


to advance culturally and economically ; insteag ~) 
keep them entirely dependent on the United State 
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consideration to their traditions, even going to the extent of interferj 
in their daily life. In short, its main intention has been. to use i 
ieee 3 its sic barrier, making the people to believe that “a 
Solation policy is best suit x i 
eae p boy: ed to keep their country protected from 
We wonder what the Filipinos are seeking and what the Americans 
ate prepared to give them at this moment when the situation a th 
southwestern Pacific is becoming critical. It is problematic what Hence 
the American-Philippine economic conference scheduled to be held in 
1944 will accrue to the economy of the Philippines. The probability jg 
that this nation shall have to play the tune of America, whether it tke 
it or not, so long as the Stars and Stripes remain there. ; 


In order to save a nation from going downward, it is imperative 
that the prospective saviour should make the nationals of that nation 
fully understand his motives and lead them kindly and effectivel 
toward the tight path from which it has deviated. Since the Ja ee 
and the Filipinos ate of the same tacial stock, it is natural ba che 
eee come closer to one other. From older times there has ae 
= a ae of national temperament between them. Consequently, 
the author stresses the fact that the Japanese settlers in Davao number- 
Ing 18,000 and odd have, in the face of constant ptessures brought 
spe on them by the Americans, : 

Pinos in the construction of an ideal colony, and that both nationals 


there are happily getting al 
brotherhood uae ae ate eee bound up by a warm-hearted 


The Pacific war is an effort on t 
emancipation of all the Asiatic peopl 
dage. It also aims at the complet 


** liberalism ” : 

the teseat and “democratic ” culture which have been suppressing 

manism and aed Rees aie scene he He aes so8 Ee 
: : ce. 1s boo aps : 

laborious studies and tesearches fi which is based on the writer’s 

endorsement of the significance 

Asia. It concludes With the fol] 


It wi 
chain ae comers ae ie Philippines will become a link in the 
justice and has Japa Ai se ©o-Prosperity sphere, which is based of 
Pan as its pivot. The Filipinos ate destined to shake 


off the capitalist-j iali 
“Imperialist rule of ; 
) Payee 
the permanent Peace of East Asi America, thereby contributing to 


activities, a through their industrial and cultural 
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February 2r The Imperial Head- 


_quatters announces that Japanese 
warships sank on February 17 and 18 


one enemy special service ship and 
also captured one British submarine, 
one mine-sweeper, one British ship 
and one Dutch ship in the Sumatra 
atea. The Headquarters also discloses 
that in the Singapore campaign some 
73,000 enemy officers and men were 
taken prisoners and the spoils of wat 
consisted of about 300 guns, 200 
tanks and 100 motor cars. 

Imperial Navy air forces inflict 
heavy damage on an enemy aircraft- 
catrier and shoot down 10 enemy 
fighter planes on the sea several 
hundred miles north of New Guinea. 
Army airmen destroy 24 enemy 
planes in the fourth raid on Kalidjati 
and Bandoeng airfields, Java Island. 

February 22 The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that Japanese 
Army forces on February 15 effect a 
successful landing in the neighbout- 
hood of Muntok, Banka Island, and 
occupy Pangkalpinang on the east 
coast of the island the same evening. 
Domei says that overcoming stub- 
born Australian and Dutch tesist- 
ance, Japanese forces tike Deli air 
base, Timor Island, on February 20. 

February 23 ‘The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that Army and 
Navy units completely occupied Den 
Pasar, a key point in Bali Island, on 
February 19. The Headquarters also 
disclose that 39 enemy planes were 
shot down or destroyed on the 
‘eround by the Japanese Army alt 


forces operating in Sumatra, Java 
and Burma in their raids on Kalidjati, 
Bandoeng, Toungoo and _Bassein 
airfields on February 21 and 22. 
Repulsing attack by nine enemy 
warships on Ohtori Island (former 
Wake Island), the land battery sets 
afire one destroyer and hits another 
destroyer in the stern, while Japanese 
Navy air forces score direct hits on 
the quarter-deck of a big enemy 
cruiser and shoot down five enemy 
planes. 
February 24 The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that the Japanese 
Army forces occupied Tanjong- 
karang, Sumatra, on February 20 and 
that a parachute corps of the Japa- 
nese Navy made a surprise decent 
neat Koepang, Timor Island, on 
February 20. Benkoelen and Suru- 
langun, both in Sumatra, ate occu- 
sg submarine shells ae 
taty establishments on the coast 0 
ae eae Ministry fixes the 
national savings goal for the 194? 
fiscal year at £23,000,000,000, WAIC 
shows a big increase of phecarse 
000 against *¥17,000,000,000 or the 
] year. 
Se aaty os The two-day eee 
ordinary session of the Central Co 
‘ative Council of the National 
Seni Association is opened with a 
held at the Hall of Greater 
ceremony 


East Asia. my planes are 


i e 
Thirty-seven en : 
either hat down of wrecked on the 
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ground by Japanese Army air units in 
a heavy raid on Kalidjati Airfield in 
Java. Army airmen also attack air- 
fields at Mandalay and Mingaladon, 
in Burma, destroying 34 enemy craft, 

February 26 Emphasizing that big- 
get production is needed to win 
the war, president Teiichi Suzuki 
of the Planning Board states before 
the extraordinary session of the 
Central Co-operative Council of the 
National Service Association : “We 
have to produce far more rapidly 
than the enemy countries, materials 
vital to our war effort and if we 
do so, the ultimate victory in the 
conflict will be ours.” 

February 27 Revising the previous 
announcement concerning the sea 
battle off Bali Island, the Imperial 
Headquarters discloses that four 
enemy destroyers (two Americans 
and two Netherlands) wete sunk ; 
two cruisers and one destroyer 
severely damaged. In another 
communiqué the Headquaters anno- 


Sround 99 enemy planes since 
February 18 up to February 25 in 
the Netherlands East Indies and on 
New Guinea Island. 

Naotaké Sato, former Foreign 
Minister, is appointed Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union to relieve 
Lieutenant-General Yoshitsugu Taté- 
kawa who has expressed 4 desire to 
Tetite on account of his ill-health, 

February 28 The main fleet of the 

apanese naval forces Operating in 
the Netherlands East Indies tegion 
sank one enemy cruiser and three 
destroyers on February 27, announces 
the Imperial Headquarters, 

apanese columns dtiving in a 
northwesternly direction from 
Palembang capture Muaretebo, 300 

ometres northeast of Palembang, 


March 1 The Impetial Head- 
quarters announces that three enemy 
Ctuisers and six destroyers were sunk 
and four cruisers set on fite since 
February 27 up to February 28 ip 
the sea battle off Batavia and one 
United States heavy cruiser and one 
Australian cruiser were sunk in the 
sea battle off Sumatra. One A class 
British cruiser and two torpedo- 
destroyers ate also sunk in the Java 
area, : 

Large crack contingents of the 
Japanese Army land at vatious points 
in the eastern, central and western 
parts of Java Island. 

The celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Manchoukuo Empire is held in 
Hibiya Park with a large crowd 
attending. During the course of his 
speech, Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo stresses the necessity of main- 
taining the closest relations between 
Japan and Manchoukuo in order to 
establish a new world order. 

March 2 The Imperial Head- 
quartets discloses the collective te- 
sults achieved by the Japanese Army 
in the Malay campaign as follows: 
95,000 enemy officers and men taken 
Prisoners, some 15,000 enemy dead 
left behind, 55 planes shot down 
ot destroyed on the gtound and ror 
watships and other vessels sunk ot 
wrecked ; spoils of war, 17 planes, 
450 tanks, 450 heavy guns and 13,830 
motor cars, 

Japanese naval units in the Philip- 
Pines effect a successful landing at 
Zamboanga, a key point at the 
western tip of Mindanao and occupy 
the city completely, Navy units in 
the Indian Ocean sink the British 
destroyer Stronghold in the sea off 
Tjilatjap on Java Island. A Japa- 
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cruiset squadron sinks the United 
ates aise Mavens in the Indian 
Ocean west of Australia. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Commandet-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces in the Southwestern Pacific, 
is replaced by a Dutch officer, but 
he will remain as head of the British 
forces in India, reports Domei. 

March 3“ We must win the war 
at any cost,” says Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo in his address at the 
opening session of the five-day Gu- 
bernatorial Conference. 

The American gun-boat Asheville 
is sunk by the Japanese Navy in the 
sea off Tjiatjap on Java Island. 
Domei teports from Lisbon that 
fearing the imminence of Java’s 
complete encirclement by Japanese 
forces, the Netherlands East Indies 
has completed the transfer of its 
administrative organs from Batavia 
to Bandoeng. ee 

Revising the previous announce- 
ment Ssh the sea battles off 
Sourabaya and Batavia, the ee 
Headquarters gives the  detaile 
account of the results: (1) the 
bigger enemy warships sunk; the 
American A-class cruiser Houston, 
the British A-class cruiser Exeder, 
the Australian B-class cruisers Perth 

and Hobart and the Dutch B-class 

cruiser De Ruyter and Java; and (2) 

other enemy warships sunk comprise 

eight destroyers, seven submarines, 
one gun-boat and one parts 

‘March Seven of the en 

faites es Minamitorishima Island 

ate destroyed and the remainders 
chased away in one hour of fighting. 

Japanese Army units in the ane 

atea occupy Jambi, a key point 1 

the central part of the Island. ‘ 

Japanese Navy air forces attac 


Peatl Harbour, Hawaii, dropping 
several tons of bombs on enemy 
plants which are frantically engaged 
in reconstruction work. 

March 5 Japanese Army forces 
operating in the Java area, continu- 
ing their advance and smashing 
enemy resistance at various points, 
completely occupy Batavia, the enemy 
capital. Mopping-up operations in 
southern Sumatra are finished, 

One British mine-sweeper is sunk 
by the Japanese Navy in the Java 
area. 

The Boatd of Information an- 
nounces that a basic understanding 
has been reached between Japan and 
the United States for the mutual ex- 
change of diplomats and nationals 
of the two countries, but no prfo- 
gress was seen in similar ae 
with Britain because the Britis 
attitude still remains unknown. 

March 6 The outstanding oes 
ments attained by the Special Attack 
Flotilla in the sea battle in earn 
on December 8, 1941, Ano 
honoured in a citation by the : S - 
mander-in-Chief of the Com = 
Fleet which the Navy eee 
submitted to His Majesty the ree 
announces the Navy epee see 
Ministry also discloses tha a 
members of the flotilla peed 
mander Naoji Iwasa, ee eee 
Commas ay Masaharu 
Lieutenant-Commander ipsa 
Yokoyama, Lieutenant sone ea 
Special Second Sub-Lieuten eae 

ichi Sasaki, Special oa et 
eae Shighénori Yokoyama, 


iyoshi Ina- 

i nt Officer Kiyos 

Ce ee Wana Officer ear 
aenita and Chief Warrant 


i a. 
Noe reper to the battle 


off Sourabaya, Japanese Navy flying 
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units on February 27 set ablaze an 
enemy aircraft-carrier and blasted 
30 enemy planes in the neighbouring 
sea off Bali Island, it is revealed by 
the Imperial Headquarters. The same 
communiqué states that the enemy 
aircraft-carrier which was attacked 
pteviously off New Guinea and the 
sinking of which was not certain 
is now assured to have been sunk. 

Pegu, 50 miles northeast of Ran- 
goon in Burma, is captured by the 
Japanese Army. Christmas Island 
south of Java is shelled by Japanese 
warships. 

March 8 Japanese Army forces 
Operating in Burma completely take 
Rangoon, the enemy capital. Japan- 
ese Army and Navy units effect 
a successful landing on Salamaua and 
Lae, vantage points on the eastern 
coast of New Guinea. 

March 9 Japanese Army forces 
cause about 93,000 Netherlands East 
Indies troops and about 5,000 Ameti- 
can-British-Australian troops to sur- 
tender unconditionally nine days 
afte landing on Java. 

The Supreme Commanders of the 
Japanese Army forces in the Burma 
area and the Netherlands East Indies 
are Licutenant-General Shojito lida 
and Lieutenant-General — Hitoshi 
Imamura tespectively, announces the 
Imperial Headquartets, 

The Dutch mine-sweeper Jan van 
Amstel is sunk by the Japanese 
destroyers near the Lombok Strait 
of Bali. The Imperial Headquarters 
discloses that Japanese naval units, 
between March 1 and 8, either sunk 
or destroyed 52 enemy vessels with 
an aggregate of about 210,000 tons 


in the waters sutroundi 
i : ng Java an 
in the Indian Ocean. 4 2 


March 10 Followin lecti - 
sults achieved by the (pone eae 


since the beginning of the war are 
made public: 480 enemy planes shot 
down, 681 planes destroyed, 21 
planes captured, 119,028 officers and 
men taken prisoners and 134 ships 
either sunk or destroyed ; and spoils 
of war included 592 tanks, 1, 404 
guns, 16,543 automobiles, 3,110 
tolling stocks and 767 ships. 

For the furtherance of Japan’s 
capacity to carry out the war through 
the early establishment of a new 
structure for the smaller manufac- 
turers and traders, the Government 
decides to create within the Plan- 
ning Board a committee on Policy for 
Medium and Small-Scale Industries, 
announces the Board of Information. 

March rr The losses inflicted on 
the enemy by the Japanese Army 
forces in the Java campaign are an- 
nounced by the Imperial Head- 
quarters to be as follows: wat 
captives, 93,000 officers and men; 
and spoils of war, 52 airplanes, 367 
tanks and 732 guns. 

Shighéo Ohtaté is appointed mayor 
of the Speical Shonan (Singapore) 
Municipal Government ; Lieutenant- 
General Shohtaro Katayama, gover- 
nor of Penang Province ; Major-Gene- 
ral Masakichi Itani, governor of Jo- 
hore Province ; Major-General Seiji 
Sukégawa, governor of Kedah-Perlis 
Province ; Yasushi Sunagawa, govet- 
not of Kelantan Province; Shun 
Kubota, governor of Perak Province ; 
Saburo Hatta, governor of Negti 
Sembilan Province; Manabu Kuji, 
governor of Trengganu Province ; 
Shinzo Kikuchi, govetnot of 
Selangor _ Province; and Ken 
Tsurumi governor of Malacca Pro- 
vince, 

The British Government declares 
that it will probe closely into the 
question of granting a new constitu- 
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tion to India based on the reports 
to be made by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Lord Privy Seal, who will shortly be 
dispatched to India. The Japanese 
press comments that this clarification 
may after all prove to be another 
British trick to smooth over matters 
tentatively with makeshift measutes. 

March 12 In his Second Victory 
Day message to the Diet, Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo tells Australia 
to teconsider its attitude before 
final doom, emphasizing that if 


‘Australia does not rectify its present 


attitude, it will inevitably follow the 
footsteps of the Netherlands East 
Indies. The Premier also stresses 
that “now is the time to establish 
India for the Indians.” 

Japanese forces, effecting a land- 
ing at a certain point in northern 
Sumatra, occupy Koetaradia, 
Lhokuga airfield, Sabang and Idi, 
all key points in the island. 

March 13 The Agriculture and 
Forestry Ministry announces that 
Japan produced 55,080,000 kokw of 
tice (a Roku is about five bushels) 
last year, Chosen, 24,890,000 koku 
and Taiwan 8,410,000 koku, while 
the carry-over amounted to 8,310,000 
Roku. 

Japanese Navy air forces bomb 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, de- 
stroying 11 enemy planes. They also 
taid military positions on Solomon, 
Florida and Wanawana Islands. 

March rq Horn Island, in the 
Torres Strait off the tip of Cape of 
York, Australia, receives its first 
air raid from the Japanese naval 
warplanes. 

March 1y In a brief address on 
the occasion of Heroes Momorial 
Day, Chancellor Adolf Hitler praises 
Japan’s smashing land, sea and air 


blows which are breaking up the 
democratic” Powers, 

March 16 General Chang Ching- 
hui, Premier of Manchoukuo, arrives 
in Tokyo as a special envoy to ex- 
press thanks to Japan for aids ex- 
tended since the foundation of the 
Manchoukuo Empire. 

Japanese forces in the island of 
Mindoto, P.T;, occupy San Jose, a 
strategic town in the southern part 
of the island. Japanese submarines 
operating in the west coast area of 
the American mainland sank a 1o,- 
oco-ton tanker in the offing of San 
Francisco on March 1 and two 7,000- 
ton freighters in the neighbouring 
sea of Mendocino on March 2, 
reveals the Imperial Headquarters. 

March 17 Revealing the brilliant 
activities of the Japanese submarines 
in the Indian Ocean up to March 16, 
the Imperial Headquarters announces 
that two enemy armed merchantmen 
(6,500 tons) and two tankers (20,000 
tons) were sunk in Colombo waters, 
three armed merchantmen (24,000 
tons) and one 7,000-ton tanker in 
Madras waters and two armed mer- 
chantmen (19,000 tons) and one 5,- 
ooo-ton freighter in Rangoon waters. 

Three outstanding civilians are 
as highest advisers to the 

‘itary administration in the Nethet- 
ae Bast Indies and Burma. They 
ie aca Hided Kodama, former 

ini Hyogoro Sakura, 
oe preneee Wice-Minister 
arliame ae 
oe Affairs, aie eae 
Kitajima, ae Vice-Minis 
rseas alts. 
es United States War ewe 
discloses that Genel Chief of the 
Commander-in-Chiet 0 
Arthur, d Filipino forces 1n the 
Seale ee ft by air from Cot- 
Philippines, Jett DY 


appointed 
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regidor Island to Australia to assume 
the new post of the Commandet-in- 
Chief of the Allied forces in the 
southewestern Pacific and Major- 
General Jonathan Wainright was 
appointed as his successor. Pre- 
sident Roosevelt discloses that 
Francis B. Sayre, United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, is 
retutning to Washington. 

March 18 Domei reports that 
crack Japanese Army forces land on 
February 27 at Silonay, on the 
northeastern coast of Mindoto Island 
and occupy the city of Calapan the 
same day. Japanese aircraft bomb 
Florida Island, in the Solomon 
Group. 

March 19 The Japanese Govern- 
ment on March 12 served a stiff 
Protest to the Brazilian Government, 
holding the latter responsible for 
any developments likely to arise 
as an aftermath of the recent anti- 
Japanese riots in Brazil and recent 
presidential decree for confiscation 
of Axis assets in the countty, the 
Foreign Office reveals. 

March 20 General Shunroku 
Hata, General Count Hisaichi Téra- 


uchi and Lieutenant-Genetral Yasu- 
tsugu Okamura were decorated with 
the First Class Golden Kite in ap- 
preciation of their brilliant setvices 
in the China affair, announces the 
War Office. 

The Japanese Government has 
decided to instruct Kiyoshi Yama- 
gata, the Japanese Minister to Chile, 
to attend the ceremony of the formal 
installation of Juan Antonio Rios 
as President of Chile as Japan’s 
Special Envoy, announces the F oreign 
Office. 

Moving swiftly to meet the situation 
which finds the foes of Japan in the 
present war violating international 
law in time of war, the Government 
promulgates a new set of rules which 
will be applied to the conduct of 
naval watrefatre. 

AA modus vivendi to extend the 
validity of the existing Fisheries 
Convention between Japan and the 
Soviet Union is signed at Kuibishev 
between Lieutenant-General Yoshi- 
tsugu Tatékawa, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R., and A.J. 
Vyschinsky, the Soviet Acting 
Foreign Commissar. 
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TREATMENT GIVEN TO PRISONERS : STATEMENT OF THE SPOKESMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, MARCH 9, 1942 


Confronted by the hopeless military situation resulting from its succes- 
sive major defeats in the field of battle with the consequent loss of face 
before the world, the Anglo-American camp is now resorting to the only 
remaining method of resistance, namely, propaganda chiefly through the press 
and radio. Reuters News Agency circulated on February 25 a report that 
the Japanese authorities are maltreating prisoners of war and that fo ea 
cipline of the Japanese soldiers is so lax that they are ee ot o oS 
wise abusing women and gitls or killing innocent persons in the occupi 
territories. Pe ait 

We can well gather that a story of this kind is apt to fall seul Saas 
eats of uniformed peoples of Great Britain and the United ae e we ale 
ate biased by their Governments’ policy of hiding the truth of the aeeie 
their forces on land, sea and in the air wherever the latter come en 
with the Japanese. We would simply ignore such a poe ea nee 
as unworthy of any serious attention, if we were oes a . aie bate hh 
name of the Imperial Japanese forces. For the sake i eae 
therefore, to take this opportunity to state briefly on eo ae cose 
ment of prisoners by the Japanese authorities in 3 ener RRC 
territories and the conduct of Japanese soldiers towat 
war zones. : onetits 

It is the maxim of Bushido to honour and to he saa Ouee Eiiely 
who are brave in the battle-field as well as to fight aes a the guiding spirit 
regardless of life or death. This principle has alwa ss eon tne 
of the Japanese fighting services. It is a wane sramaniierin-Chiet of 
during the Sino-Japanese wat of 1897-1898, the the us gifts to the spirit of 
the Japanese Fleet, Admiral Yukyo Ito, sent gracio ae who ended his 
the Chinese Commander-in-Chief, Admiral ae a om Weihaiwei. When 
life with poison after surrendering to the Jap ussian garrison at Port 


Russian General Stoessel, Commander of the i in the Russo-Japanese 
Arthur, surrendered after a series of sanguinary 4 the Russian general and 
wat of 1904-1905, General Marésuké Nog! offere words thereby expressing 
his staff officers the tare privilege of wearing their s 


; ts. 
twhile opponea 
his respect, as a soldier, for the bravery of ee . anese military and naval 
The same magnanimity is nected oy F petanding the contrary 
authorities to prisoners in the present war, notw 


stories spread by the enemy propaganda machine. 
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Let us cite at random some of the numerous cases of actual treatment 
afforded the war prisoners in their own words. 

Captain Jose Rasa, a Filipino army officer, who was taken prisoner in the 
northern Bataan Peninsula on January 15 stated: ‘I was told by Americans 
that Japanese are cruel like beasts and devils, but I have found with my own 
eyes that they are quite well disciplined as well as kind-hearted. ‘The well- 
kept peace and order under Japanese occupation affords a marked contrast 
to the indescribable scene of vandalism left by American troops.” 

_ At the outset of the war, the British troops seized about 400,000 bags of 
tice stored in the warehouses of merchants in Kowloon and requisitioned 
all rice and wheat of the citizens and carried them away to the British army 
warehouse in Hongkong, causing untold difficulties to the civilians. In the 
tetreat from Kowloon, the British force destroyed the city’s water system 
and electric power plant to the consternation of the civilian population. It 
was upon the entty of the Japanese troops that the people of Kowloon 
breathed the sigh of relief. The city is now in the midst of peaceful tecon- 
struction under the leadership of the Peace Maintenance Committee in 
hearty co-operation with the Japanese. 

_ Let us now listen to what the American, Australian and New Zealand 
Ptlsonets have to say regarding their treatment by the Japanese. The Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation recently offered the radio setvice to hundreds of 
these Ptisonets, who wete so eager to tell their folks at home concerning 
their Present condition and treatment. Here ate some of the messages : 
ie Lieutenant Commander Tilden I. Moe, American Navy, taken in. Guam 
re “TI have artived safely in Japan and am being well provided for. 
ae Srey, ot a The Japanese are treating all of us with 
Rompres Guerin on. enever I hear the school children at play, 

> street I think of my own deat little Patsy. It is gratifying to 
tealize that school children are the same the world over.” 
ae operator, Sidney R. Wallace, New Zealander, taken in Gilbert 

«ec 
cosa ae Sonate RE mre Jpn iron 

Wallace L. Way et ce cares oe Please do SDE Wnty 

* Dear Sister : *T am at KB pee fais cee. i 
Uhh sae Beaiug pone eee eed well ifigioe I am in the we 
tight when we left there.” eS ety come eee 

fees G. Craver, Jr., American civilian, taken in Guam : 

Wear AncisNa oe treatment from the 

arge mansion with b 
We are served three fine quality meals a day. 
Magazines and good warm beds.” 

rhe 0 eee Ug yeas taken in Guam : 
change of nationals as I a io, ing to ee eens, every. Cort for an ex- 

m fonging to be home again, J hope such an ex- 
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change is soon made. I know there must be many Japanese citizens just as 
anxious as I to return to their mother country. Although this is not a 
pleasure trip, no one can blame me if I look with pleasure at the many 
beautiful things in Japan. You know, brother, after all I wanted to see 
strange lands when I left for the tropics. So long.” 
As to the discipline of our soldiers, it is taken for granted by all im- 
partial observers that the strength of the Japanese Army and Navy lies in the 
strict maintenance of discipline between the ranks as well as within the ranks. 
The Anglo-American propagandists, in the complete absence of peat 
reports, are parroting the Chungking spokesmen, who are also in . sae 
plight, in heaping abusive words on the honourable name of the anie 
Japanese forces. The New York Times correspondent parts u in, 
clearly described the truth in his message to the United Press which was cir 
rch 2. It said: 
nee ate January 22, when I left Hongkong. Food pepe us Pes 
coming worse but as the Japanese troops furnished food er se oe 
thought the foreigners’ condition in Hongkong was aw aa pac in ae 
Shanghai. As for the story circulated Seem cake react 
rape of foreigners by Japanese soldiers, I have no 


any actual case of the kind.” 

A Filipino pianist, Miss Leonora Rapera 
American propaganda, drank poison upon ; 
into Manila, but did not die. Upon seeing ! d that she told her 
Japanese soldiers, she was so profoundly impresse ‘Araesican propesadda 
friends: “I am ashamed of having been misled by ee al Fe singing 
stories. I could not help weeping for joy to see the Japanese se ty SS 
the song of march dedicated to the horse. I ee Philippines.” 

DA oe Boon acer Saya res propaganda canes: 
i est to the sone : ture oO: 

aed should 7m That is to expose to thelt P ee Gicuneih the 
es fighting puianaiaee fi eae se are Davao in the np 
i i innocen eys 
oe ats See a arms to a tree to bear the brunt of volley: 


insula, or to send the 
: . in the Bataan Peninsula, of . 
from an attacking Japanese troop ee tC aderto avoid thet isk of losing 


‘ foremost line o : itish soldiers can never 
native troops to the fo f the American and British inciple of 
their own lives. Such conducts o eak of the principle 


: : nity, not to sp 2 clin. 
be sanctioned at the tribunal of aoe hats wari to stit up the de 


rd. ee z me . apie ate the very things that must first 
ing morale of their fighting services, 


of all be rectified. ng 
; 
RIES BE 
ON THE FISHE 
ENT NNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
MARCH 23, 1942 
nese-Soviet Fisheries Con- 


beyance on account of the 


r, influenced by the malicious 
the entry of the Japanese forces 
he splendid discipline of the 


THE CONCLUSION OF A ae Les 
JAPAN AND THE SOVIET aon 
BOARD OF INFORMA a 


on of a Japa 


jati nclusi 4 
The negotiation for the co Pe eat inte 


vention continued to be held last yeat 
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outbreak of the German-Soviet wat and consequently the negotiation could 
not reach a conclusion by the end of the ptevious year. Conversations, there- 
fore, have been conducted since December last for a conclusion of a modus 
vivendi to extend the validity of the existing Fisheries Convention to the end 
of this year. These negotiations having now reached a satisfactory conclusion, 
a modus vivendi was signed on Match 20 at Kuibishev between the Japanese 
Ambassador, Lieutenant General Yoshitsugu Tatékawa, and the Soviet 
Acting Foreign Commissar, Mr. A. J. Vyschinsky. 


MINISTER TO THE VATICAN APPOINTED: STATEMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE, MARCH 26, 1942 


With a view to rendering still closer the existing amicable relations 
between Japan and the Holy See, the Jananese Government have decided 
to delegate Minister Ken Harada specially to the State of the City of Vatican. 
In view of the present world situation as well as the presence in greater 
East Asia of numerous adherents of the Roman Catholic faith, the significance 
of promoting friendly relations and mutual contacts between Japan and the 
Holy See hardly requires any explanation. 


JAPANESE MILITARY OPERATIONS AND INDIA: STATEMENT 
OF THE PRIME MINISTER, GENERAL HIDEKI TOHJO, 
APRIL 6, 1942 
The Imperial forces which Previously occupied Rangoon, an important 
base in Burma, and then took Possession of the major strategic point in the 


l As it is, of course, farthest from the thought of Japan to consider the 
ndian people as enemy, Japan deeply sympathizes with them who ate likely 


my address delivered before the Imperial Diet on March 12. In short, I am 


: golden opportunity for the Indian people 
to exert their utmost efforts for the establishment of their long-desired 


to secure India’s status as it ought to be. 
1s now about to be exterminated. I wish 
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of this Heaven-sent opportunity and break away from the British bonds 
which have so long shackled them and thus go vigorously forward to realize 
truly their long-cherished aspiration, the “ India for the Indians. 
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As Beissibac, Chengte (Jebo!) & Chiamusss 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY co. 


Head Office: DAIREN 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
‘Lokyo, Hsinking & Mukden’ 


~~ INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Chinhsien, Harbin, Kirin, Moji, 
Mutankiany,- Nagasaki, Nagoya, New 
York, Niigata, Osaka, ‘Otaru,. Paris, 
Shanghai, « Shimonoseki, ” 
Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, ete, 


Tokyo, 


Cable Address: MANTETSU."’ 
TICKEY AGENTS: 
Japan Yourist Bureau 
x» American Express Co. _ 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
(Wagon-lits) 
Thos. Cook. & Son, Ltd. 


China Travel Service 


